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the tax, a number of them would be thrown out of work. Firing on both sides still goes on at Suakin, but active ‘5 
Then the sandwich-men would go in procession, headed by | operations are delayed for a moment. It would seem that a 
a few Members of Parliament. The most famous of the | during General Grenfell’s cavalry reconnaisance of the enemy's ii 
advertisements would all be there,—Colman’s mustard and | entrenchments, he discovered certain facts which induced him T 
Pears’s soap, and the four-post bedstead which goes “ free by | to modify his previous opinion as to the necessity for more a 
post,”’—and Members of Parliament would be frightened by European troops. It is rumoured that the principal of these on 
the talk of a new tax on industry, and the result would be to | facts is a certain backwardness in the Egyptian cavalry to face 
render such a tax impossible; in other words, to drive back the dervishes; but this, though probable, is not confirmed, and 
the Government, when it wants money, on the Income-tax, | may bea libel. At all events, representations were made to al 
and to drive back local bodies, when they want money, on the London which induced the Government to order forward rein- hi 
ratepayers. “That,” said Mr. Goschen, “is simple finance, but forcements—number not given, but probably fifteen hun- ot 
I do not think it is sound finance.” dred men—and the Generals in command will await their tl 
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well, on Wednesday, began with an attack on Lord Salisbury | only six hundred being left in it; but Malta and Cyprus in 
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Te sicen, sah s sudden insurrection is improbable, un- 
“ we are defeated before Suakin. If that happened, we 
ae entertain grave apprehensions; but it is the habit of 
Massulmans to wait for some event indicating, as they think, 
the forthcoming decree of destiny. One thing is quite clear. 
We should never have conquered India if Clive had had to 
work under the English microscope. 


We have received three or four letters complaining that we 
have not noticed Lord Salisbury’s blunder at Edinburgh in 
calling Mr. Dadabhai Nourojee a “ black ” man. It is not our 
pusiness to report speeches, and we avoided comment de- 
liberately, holding it the duty of every publicist to minimise, 
not exaggerate, an accidental expression likely to offend distant 
gubjects of the Empire. That, however, is clearly not the 
opinion of Liberals, who are doing the Empire all the injury 
they can in order to injure Mr. Gladstone’s rival. Lord Salis- 
bury was clearly in the wrong in not keeping guard over his 
lips, for though natives of India always describe themselves as 
black—kala admi—they are not black, but only dark ; and they 
so instinctively feel the superiority of whiteness, that to be 
called black affronts them. They do not even like uncoloured 
photographs, because in them they come out so nearly black. 
Mr. Nourojee, as a Parsee, is an Asiatic and a Fire-worshipper, 
and therefore not likely to be the most acceptable candidate 
in a London district; but he is no darker in complexion than 
many Italians, or, indeed, many Englishmen. 


The electors of the Var, hitherto considered followers of 
M. Clémenceau, on Sunday elected “General” Cluseret, 
the Communist leader, at the second ballot. At least, 
fourteen thousand of them did, for sixty-seven thousand 
declined to go to the poll, and only three thousand voted 
for M. Cluseret’s opponent. The occurrence is almost 
inexplicable except upon one theory, that M. Clémenceau’s 
friends have gone Red, and that the Reactionaries thought 
such a choice would drive thousands all over France into 
their arms. That is probably an accurate calculation. Note 
carefully, however, that General Cluseret—he was a trained 
soldier once, though not a General—has put forward a definite 
proposal open to discussion. He asks for a Poor-Law,—that 
is to say, he proposes the imposition of a property-tax which 
shall be devoted to the payment of small pensions to all 
poverty-stricken persons beyond a certain age. That project 
could be licked by statesmen into a working law akin to our 
own Poor-Law, and we shall hear more of it, and of many 
similar suggestions. 


Lord Hartington has withdrawn from the National Liberal 
Club, in consequence of its daily increasing identification with 
the Gladstonians and Home-rulers. Probably most of the 
many Unionist members will have to follow his example, for 
the meetings of the Club, even when such a neutral question 
as Land-Law reform is under discussion, are becoming mere 
occasions for vituperation of Unionism. We would suggest, 
however, that instead of dropping off one or two at a 
time, the Unionist Liberals who belong to the Club should 
make something of a demonstration against the unfairness with 
which they are treated. When the Club was founded, no 
one ever suspected that Home-rule was coming to split up the 
party. Myr. Chamberlain was one of the most active of the 
promoters, and Lord Hartington one of the most trusted of 
the patrons of the Club. In those days, Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Secretary was treated by the Parnellite Members very much as 
Mr. Balfour is treated now, and Mr. Gladstone himself was 
regarded by the Parnellites very much as Lord Salisbury 
is regarded now. It is hard indeed that in such a club, a dis- 
cussion on the true principles of Land-Law reform cannot be 
carried on without hearty Liberals who happen to be also 
Unionists, being made to feel that they are regarded by the 
majority of the Club as renegades,—although the real turncoats 
are the Gladstonians. 


It is reported from Rome that Monsignor Persico has 
almost completed his report to the Pope, and that he regards 
his mission to Ireland as having produced less effect than it 
otherwise would, owing to the false impression of the people 
that he is co-operating with the British Government,—which, 
of course, is quite untrue. We suppose that it isin the hope of 
refuting that assertion, that while strongly condemning the 
immoralities of “Boycotting” and of the “Plan of Campaign,” 
Monsignor Persico is said to insist that Ireland cannot be 





tranquillised without having her political aspirations gratified. 
But surely it would be a very odd way of putting down “ Boy- 
cotting” and the “Plan of Campaign,” to throw all political 
power into the hands of the party to whom “ Boycotting” and 
the “Plan of Campaign” are exclusively due. Monsignor 
Persico appears to have been much strack by the very small 
proportion of Irish Catholics who are employed in governing 
Ireland, and no doubt he there touches a very serious in- 
justice. But it is one which is not, we think, due so much to 
the bigotry of the British Government, as to the timidity of 
many of the loyal Roman Catholics who shrink from the service 
of a State so unpopular with the people. 


The Report of the Committee appointed to consider the 
attempt made to serve a summons on Mr. Sheehy, M.P., 
within the precincts of the House of Commons, was presented 
on Thursday, and stated that the action of Serjeant Sullivan 
was a breach of the privileges of the House, “inasmuch as it 
was an attempt to serve a summons on a Member within the 
precincts of the House ;” and the Report went on to remark 
that “general instructions should have been issued to the Irish 
police as to the observance of due care and respect for your 
House in serving or executing process against Members within 
the precincts of the House.” As the Government proposed to 
take no action on the Report, but simply to move that the 
House do pass to the orders of the day, a sharp discussion 
arose, during the course of which Mr. A. J. Balfour stated 
that he hardly_thought the Report strong enough in con- 
demning the impropriety of Serjeant Sullivan’s conduct, 
but that he thought it too strong in regarding it as a 
breach of privilege, since the summons, even if it had been 
accepted by Mr. Sheehy, would have had no legal validity 
at all, and might have been disobeyed without any legal con- 
sequences. He had sent very strong instructions against the 
course pursued, which he thought highly improper; but the 
issue of a summons had been adopted instead of the issue of a 
warrant,—which would have had legal validity,—by the wish 
of Irish Members themselves, who said that they only needed 
a summons, and would themselves attend any Court of Law 
where their conduct was to be adjudicated on. A summons 
issued in Ireland would have had no more legal validity in 
England than an advertisement in the Daily News. Even- 
tually, Mr. Whitbread’s motion to concur in the Report of the 
Committee was negatived by 182 against 130,—majority, 52,— 
after a hot debate. 


Politicians in the United States are again discussing the 
possible absorption of Canada. This time the question has 
been raised by a Republican Member of Congress, who has in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives a resolution asking 
the President to invite negotiations for the admission of the 
Dominion or any of its provinces into the United States, the 
Union granting full equality, and guaranteeing the Debt. 
The negotiations are to be conducted with due regard 
to the amicable relations which obtain between the Govern- 
ments, and the obligations imposed thereby. That is courteous 
enough, though, as purchase is out of the question, asking 
a man for his jewels is unusual; but we are puzzled 
to know the object of these repeated resolutions. They 
are not Irish, for if we had no Canada, the Union would 
have no hold on us; and as they can come to nothing without 
Canadian consent, we hardly understand the motive with 
which they are brought forward. Perhaps it is toshow amity. 
We verily believe there are many Americans who think that a 
resolution of Congress authorising Great Britain to merge 
itself in the Union would be a high compliment to the 
Kingdom. 


The telegrams received on Friday announce that “the 
Russian Grand Duke Alexander has arrived at Agra.” This 
is the first time a Russian Prince, or, indeed, any great 
Russian, has openly visited India; and it will be curious to 
note the attitude taken by great Indians towards him. There 
has always been a theory in England that Russia would be 
welcome in India, but we believe it to be wholly opposed to 
the facts. Indian opinion about Russia filters down through 
Mussulmans, and is a compound of dislike and dread. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96; to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a 
THE RIVAL LIBERALISMS. 


HE Duke of Norfolk, in taking the chair on Wed- 
nesday at the Birmingham Town Hall, expressed his 
satisfaction that the sense of duty and patriotism had pre- 
vailed over all party feeling in Mr. Goschen’s breast, and 
had led him to join the Government in order to strengthen 
the alliance between the Liberal Unionists and the Con- 
servatives in their resistance to Irish Home-rule. We 
agree, of course, with the Duke of Norfolk. We regard Mr. 
Goschen as having at a very critical moment taken the 
right resolution, while Sir George Trevelyan almost at the 
same moment took the wrong one,—the former, after much 
hesitation, preferring patriotism to party ; and the latter, 
after hesitation even more marked, having preferred, in 
our opinion, though not, of course, in his own, party to 
patriotism. Both statesmen held that Mr. Gladstone had 
made a grave mistake; but while the one regarded the 
mistake as far graver than any which could be the 
consequence of keeping a Conservative Government in 
office to resist the concession of a separate Legislature 
and Administration to Ireland, the latter regarded the 
concession of a separate Legislature and Administration 
to Ireland as a comparatively trifling error,—probably by 
this time he has come to think it even a duty,—as com- 
pared with the frightful consequences of keeping a Con- 
servative Administration in office. History will doubtless 
vindicate Mr. Goschen’s decision and condemn Sir George 
Trevelyan’s, and that with all the more emphasis because 
history will show that a Conservative Administration has 
come to mean something much more Liberal than a Liberal 
Administration used to mean, though it still fortunately 
means an Administration that is more concerned as to what 
is to be done than as to the political machinery by which 
it is to be brought about. Now, a Liberal Administration 
in the Gladstonian sense, has come to mean nothing but a 
policy of experimental readjustments of political machinery, 
the supposed advantages of these readjustments being all 
in the nature of bills drawn on the future. Compare, for 
instance, the speech of Mr. Goschen at Birmingham with 
that of Mr. Morley at Clerkenwell, made on the same day, 
and it will be found that while Mr. Goschen deals almost 
throughout with questions of substantial policy, Mr. 
Morley deals almost throughout with questions of re- 
adjustment of machinery, in relation to England as well 
as in relation to Ireland, and this in spite of the revo- 
lution in the franchise made only three years ago, of 
which we have not yet gathered in more than the first- 
fruits. If Sir George Trevelyan is to be trusted, the 
Liberal promises to readjust machinery go even further 
than Mr. Morley himself carries them, for Sir G. Trevelyan 
promised that the principle of “One man, one vote,” should 
be embodied in our legislation before any attempt was 
made to fulfil any other pledge at all. Mr. Morley, too, is 
deeply attached to the principle of ‘One man, one vote,” 
for he reintroduced the phrase, though he sorrowfully con- 
fesses that he did not invent it; but still Mr. Morley 
seems to think,—very justly, in our opinion,—that the 
Parnellites have the first lien on that next Gladstonian 
Administration of which Mr. Morley is already counting 
the chickens not only before they are hatched, but before 
the eggs are laid or the hens provided. But even supposing 
this dream not to be a mere vision of the night, just look 
at what Mr. Morley thinks it necessary to do as regards 
pure political machinery before he gets to policy at all :— 
1. A complete revolution of everything in Ireland, with incal- 
culably vast consequences to England and Scotland, as necessary 


results of the promise to retain the Irish Members at West- 
minster. 


2. Reform of the register for Parliamentary elections. 
3. A measure to get the register made up twice a year. 
4. The period of residence to be materially shortened. 


5. “One man, one vote,” to be the principle of the General 
Elections. 


6. Shorter Parliaments. 


The first change alone is so enormous, so complex, and 
so fertile in all sorts of political corollaries, that it almost 
suffocates one to think of it; but though that is so great 
and so difficult, Mr. Morley is not afraid to cry out at the 
same time for a complete change in the system of registra- 


votes, and short Parliaments. It seems to us that if 4; 
be the new Liberalism, the new Liberalism must caro = 
little indeed as to what the nation ought to do, ag pre 
pared with the determination that it shall do whatew 
does do, in the most ostentatiously democratic fashion 
For our own parts, if it could be managed without ‘ae 
loss of time, we should have no objection to ap f 
Mr. Morley’s reforms except the compulsorily short a 
liaments, for we happen to think that enough time j, 
already wasted over General Elections, and that vind 
the country has made up its mind whom to trug 
it would not be well to take a great deal of pains 
render their tenure of office at once very doubtful ana 
very short-lived. But on the other points we should 
have no objection at all to Mr. Morley’s proposals, jf 
there were any guarantee that they would be more final 
than our present arrangements. But would they be go? 
Of course, Mr. Conybeare would cry out, as we believe 
he does cry out, for universal suffrage, and very likely for 
annual Parliaments too; and after the register had beep 
doctored in one way, somebody would be sure to be dis. 
contented with the results, and to insist on its being 
doctored in another way. For ourselves, after so very 
great a change as was effected in 1885, we should like to 
have it tested for ten or twenty years at least, before setting 
to work to recast the whole machinery afresh. Any man 
of full age who takes pains can get a vote within a year at 
least of his determining that he wishes to have one; and 
is not that enough for the present ? Is it so very neces- 
sary that everything should be thrown into confusion 
again for the sake of securing their votes a few months 
earlier to all new electors, and preventing the loss of 
votes for a few months by persons who do not take pains ? 
And as to the few thousands of plural voters, is .it at all 
certain that they make half as much difference in the Con. 
servative scale as the grievance constituted by jealousy of 
these plural voters, makes in the Radical scale by quicken- 
ing the zeal of Radical electors? It seems to us that all 
this profuse zeal about machinery when we have already 
so great and so recently conferred a democratic machinery 
of which we have not half exhausted the significance, is 
fidgetty and unmanly, and shows that the Gladstonian 
Liberals feel a great deal surer about measures which 
flatter the people that they are going to have a great deal 
more power, than they do about the right use of 
popular power when it exists. Of course, we admit 
that a genuine Home-ruler will not think that this objec- 
tion has any sort of justice when applied to Ireland. And 
yet even the Irish Members, if they would but use the 
power they have to benefit Ireland, could do a vast deal 
more for the country than they will ever do by sulking as 
they sulk now, and treating every policy as intolerable which 
a separate Irish Administration has not proposed to a 
separate Irish Legislature. However, this is essentially the 
Gladstonian reading of what used to be Liberalism, that 
the origin of a measure matters much more than the 
quality of a measure; that it is a far better test of a 
measure that it has pleased a democracy than that it is 
one which improves the character of that democracy ; that 
it is more in favour of any law that has been carried 
by a Parliament elected on the principle of “ One man, one 
vote,” for instance, than that it is of a kind to promote 
the welfare of the people and to restrain the violence of 
the lawless. 

Now take, by way of contrast, Mr. Goschen’s calm 
and wise survey of the policy of the Government on 
behalf of which he spoke. Mr. Morley was very wroth 
because the Government had not equalised the taxation on 
real and personal property; Mr. Goschen showed how much 
they had done towards equalising those burdens. Mr. 
Morley assailed the Government for sparing the rich ; 
Mr. Goschen showed how directly his Budget had tended 
to shift the burdens from the poor to the rich, and how 
much more he had proposed to do in that direction which 
he was not allowed to do. “I have tackled,” he said, 
“interests very powerful which have not been tackled 
before, and I leave the man who operates in securities 
during the day, who washes down his cares with champagne 
at dinner, and who attempts to ride off the champagne of 
the evening on a pleasure-horse in the morning, to decide 
whether, taxed as he is on his operations, taxed on his 
wine, and taxed on his horses, I have introduced a rich 
man’s Budget.” Further, Mr. Goschen maintained that 
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rgency, and which presses much more hardly on 
over middle class than it does on the rich, ought to be 
kept low in time of peace. It is, indeed, a truly democratic 
3 to keep it low in time of peace, both because it does 
not in that case press heavily on the savings of the strug- 
Jing classes, and because that policy alone enables the 
B ople to trust to itsafely in timeof war or crisis,and so gives 
cs security against sudden collapse. Again, Mr. Goschen 
showed that in the last year he has paid off more debt than 
has ever been paid off since 1872; and having explained how 
much he had really achieved in the direction of a genuinely 
ular finance, he entered on a wise and luminous ex- 
osition of the reasons which render it so uevessary to be 
frugal where we can be frugal in our national expenditure, 
in order that we may bear as well as it is possible for us 
to bear, the really heavy burden of a great Empire, and 
what a great Empire implies even in our case,—namely, 
a great and well-provided Navy. Mr. Goschen went on 
to show that the burden of our Empire is not a burden 
that even the poorest of the people should grudge; 
that it involves far more of material benefit as well as of 
moral interest to the artisans and working classes, than it 
does to the well-to-do themselves ; that it opens the way 
for commerce, secures a large outlet for our manufactures, 
and a field of industry to our labourers, as well as giving to 
every Englishman the sense of belonging to a powerful State 
covering all varieties of climate and an immense range of 
hysical resources. Now, said Mr. Goschen, if Englishmen 
prize this Empire, and recognise how much richer they are for 
possessing it, they must not imagine that they can have it 
for nothing. It requires a large expenditure,—especially 
in the present condition of the other European Navies,— 
to protect our intercourse and our traffic with our Colonial 
world. To hold our own in the Antipodes against any foes 
who are likely to contest our Empire, is our duty as well as 
our pride. And it is not an inexpensive duty. The vote 
for naval ordnance alone, which used to be half-a-million, 
is now two millions and a half. Nor is it an inexpensive 
duty to defend the natives of our Colonial possessions 
against unjust encroachments. When it was proposed the 
other day to hand over Bechuanaland to the Cape, a great 
ery arose against the injustice of abandoning the natives 
of Bechuanaland to the not always too tender mercies 
of the Dutch settlers of the Cape. Mr. Goschen 
approved the protest; but then, it must not be an 
empty pretence that we will protect the Bechuana 
tribes, and if we are to protect them effectually, it 
must cost us a good deal. So that, what with our 
protectorates, and what with our Navy, we must spend a 
large sum on our great Empire, though not so much as it 
is worth to us in every sense, physical, moral, and political. 
The democracy has more interest in this Empire than the 
privileged classes, but the democracy cannot secure its 
interest without spending at least as generously, perhaps 
even more generously, than the privileged classes, when 
they had the rule, spent for the same end. 

Now there you have the sketch of a true policy, and 
we hardly know whether we approve most the negative 
aspect of it,—the disposition to veto the reopening of 
those constitutional principles which have so lately been 
revised and settled on a broad basis,—or the wise and 
frugal finance, the just and gradual transfer of burdens 
from the poor to the rich, the sober economy of our great 
reserve fund, the Income-tax, and the far-sighted appeal 
for a fixed policy as regards our Colonial empire, and for 
ample means to pursue it efficiently, which Mr. Goschen 
placed before his hearers. To us, Mr. Goschen’s seems 
much more like an ideal democratic policy, much more like 
a policy to which a great people should lift their imagina- 
tions, than Mr. John Morley’s restless desire to pull to pieces 
again a Constitution so recently reformed, and his apparent 
wish, manifested in his remarks on the Suakin difficulty, to 
contract our Empire in order to reduce the burdens of the 
people at home. 


THE FIRST CONSEQUENCE OF HOME-RULE. 


R. BRYCE, in the exhaustive and impartial book 
which he has just published about “The American 
Commonwealth,” describes one important effect of the 
State system with especial eloquence and force. It destroys 
the national feeling of responsibility for internal wrong. 
Under the Federal system, the nation neither can nor will 





interfere in the internal life of a State; and the most | 


grievous oppressions may continue for an indefinite period | men who love betting from buying the Irish tickets. If 


without the nation, even when aware of the facts and irri- 
tated by them, lifting a finger for their suppression. If the 
oppression is legislative, and the Supreme Court can find a 
clause in the Constitution which will apply, it quashes the 
Act, as it did an Act of the Californian Legislature for 
cutting off Chinamen’s pigtails ; but otherwise the oppres- 
sion must goon. As a matter of fact, great wrongs-are 
inflicted within the States, now that slavery has ended, only 
upon the taxpayers ; but oppression is always possible, and 
there is for it neither a national remedy nor a national 
responsibility. Mr. Bryce puts the situation clearly in the 
following paragraph :— 

«* What then?’ the European reader may ask. ‘Is the National 
government without the power and the duty of correcting the 
social and political evils which it may find to exist in a particular 
State, and which a vast majority of the nation may condemn? 
Suppose widespread brigandage to exist in one of the States, 
endangering life and property. Suppose contracts to be habitually 
broken, and no redress to be obtainable in the State courts. Sup- 
pose the police to be in league with the assassins. Suppose the 
most mischievous laws to be enacted, laws, for instance, which 
recognise polygamy, leave homicide unpunished, drive away 
capital by imposing upon it an intolerable load of taxation. Is 
the nation obliged to stand by with folded arms while it sees a 
meritorious minority oppressed, the prosperity of the State ruined, 
a pernicious example set to other States? Is it to be debarred 
from using its supreme authority to rectify these mischiefs ?? The 
answer is, Yes. Unless the legislation or administration of such 
a State transgresses some provision of the Federal Constitution 
(such as that forbidding ex post facto laws, or laws impairing the 
obligation of a contract), the National government not only ought 
not to interfere, but cannot interfere. The State must go its own 
way, with whatever injury to private rights and common interests 
its folly or perversity may cause. Such a case is not imaginary. 
In the Slave States before the war, although the negroes were not 
generally ill-treated, many shocking laws were passed, and society 
was going from bad to worse. In parts of a few of the western, 
and especially of the south-western States at this moment, the 
roads and even the railways are infested by robbers, justice is 
uncertain and may be unattainable when popular sentiment does 
not support the law. Homicide often goes unpunished by the 
courts, though sometimes punished by Judge Lynch. So, too, in 
a few of these States statutes opposed to sound principles of 
legislation have been passed, and have brought manifold evils in 
their train. But the Federal government looks on unperturbed, 
with no remorse for neglected duty.” 


We wonder how many of the English Liberals who are 
urging Parliament to grant Home-rule are aware that, 
from the moment it is conceded, the relation between 
Ireland and the United Kingdom will be precisely what Mr. 
Bryce—himself a Home-ruler—has so forcibly depicted. 
Certainly those who are clamouring for the retention of the 
Trish Members in Westminster are not aware of it, for the 
very reason for their clamour is their belief that the General 
Parliament, representing Ireland as well as Britain, will 
in all cases of wrong-doing enforce a return to the right 
course. Let us, however, try that by a test case, and we 
will carefully choose one which will not excite religious or 
agrarian animosities, one about which many otherwise 
right-minded men would say that the question concerned 
was not one of morals, but only of expediencies. We 
pass over such risks as that the Irish Parliament might 
abolish process for the recovery of mortgage debts, 
or declare all civil marriages invalid, or put on a pro- 
gressive Income-tax, and ask only how the following 
financial dispute is to be adjusted. The very first 
difficulty of any Irish Government will be finance ; 
its first necessity to obtain a considerable revenue, if 
possible without unpopular taxation. Its means will be 
very limited, the hopes of its future subjects are much 
excited, and the whole Irish people are persuaded from 
childhood that, with due “encouragement” from the 
State, Ireland could be made, population for population, 
as rich as England. That idea, even if well founded— 
which we fear it is not, for you cannot get more hay 
out of a field than there is grass in it—means large 
expenditure, and the ruling statesmen will seek eagerly 
for revenue to spare. They think, we are told, that 
they can get it out of Protection; but economic science 
is against them, Protection might rouse their sole 
customer to object, and they will look round eagerly for 
an acceptable alternative. Suppose, when looking, the 
scheme adopted both by the Italian and the Papal Govern- 
ments should occur to them,—the establishment of a State 
lottery as a permanent source of revenue. They could 
easily raise half-a-million a year that way, for a chance of 








fortune without exertion would tempt every Irishman, and 
no laws would or could prevent that huge mass of English- 
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the Dublin Treasury adopted the fascinating Italian system, 
under which stakes are regulated by the buyers’ means, 
and prizes may be drawn every week, they would attract 
the spirit of pecuniary adventure throughout the United 
Kingdom, and probably defy the teaching alike of 
moralists and economists. The consequences to industry 
would be frightful, and probably to morality as well, for 
though no man can prove that a bet is in se wrong, the 
spirit of betting always in the end, when spread through 
great communities, saps the moral sense, and the tone 
of the entire nation would be lowered as well as its 
prosperity. Yet what remedy could there be? The 
Liberals will say, an appeal to Parliament ; but look quietly 
at the difficulties in the way. It would be nearly im- 
possible to produce the moral argument, for the Irish 
majority would be Roman Catholic, and the Papacy has not 
only not condemned lotteries, but has sanctioned them, and 
for years derived a large revenue for them within its own 
sacred city, and in a dominion over which it had absolute 
legislative power. It is not even just to expect that 
‘Catholics shall call that immoral which the Pontiff 
admits to be indifferent, and certainly they would not do 
it, Irish priests at this moment favouring or ignoring 
lotteries, sometimes with serious stakes, when their object 
is supposed to be beneficial. We are not putting that as 
a reproach to them, for Protestant ministers do the same 
thing a great deal too often, and in half the countries of 
the globe. We mention the fact only to show that the 
use of the moral argument would be most difficult, as 
raising a presumption of religious prejudice ; while of ex- 
pediency the Irish Parliament would claim to be sole judge, 
and ou the theory both of Federalism and Home-rule, its 
claim must be allowed. What are we granting Home-rule 
for, if the moment it is exercised with any trace of 
originality it is to be taken away? Our people, however, 
would certainly be wild to interfere. Their feeling is dead 
against lotteries, which they regard exactly as the stricter 
teetotalers regard dram-shops,—as centres of temptation 
to indulge a taste which, if not immoral in itself, is 
always productive of immoral results. They would 
insist on the abolition of lotteries, just as, if they 
were owners of France, they would insist on the sup- 
pression of Monaco; and how would they secure their 
end? The Irish Members would, of course, resist to the 
last in defence of the independence of their own Legis- 
iature, and would probably turn out the Government which 
had granted Home-rule, and which then, in a fit of virtuous 
‘but inconsistent apprehension, wished to render it futile 
and ridiculous. There would be months of obstruction, 
Sessions of Irish debate, with all the incidents which mark 
debate on Ireland, and finally, as the evil consequences 
grew more patent, a prohibitory law would be passed 
to which the Irish Parliament would not pay the 
slightest attention. Why should they? Their Executive 
would not be responsible to Westminster; and if their 
Finance Minister chose to obey his own Parliament 
instead of the foreign one, and leave the lottery arrange- 
ments intact and unprosecuted, how could he be compelled 
to act otherwise? He could not even be censured, for his 
allegiance would be due to his own House. Ireland could 
not be coerced, except, indeed, by military occupation, any 
more than any American State could be coerced under 
the existing Constitution. If New Jersey, or Rhode 
Island, or Delaware, tired of paying heavy taxes from 
small means, sold permission to MM. Blanc to establish 
a public gaming-table for a huge rental, there exist in 
American laws and habits no means whatever of preventing 
it. The scandal will not occur in America, because opinion 
is too strong, and is still leavened with the Puritan 
tradition to which gaming was especially abhorrent ; 
but it does occur at this very moment in Switzerland, 
where one Canton, in defiance of the opinion of the 
whole Federation, sanctions public gaming-tables on 
account of the profits thence derived by poor taxpayers. 
Disputes of this kind, intimates Mr. Bryce, are really 
prevented in America by the ultimate sovereignty of 
@ public opinion which is singularly homogeneous, and 
slowly reduces all Americans, even the children of immi- 
grants, to men of a uniform type, who think alike, wish 
alike, and in the long-run act alike. Public opinion, we 
may remark, did not prevent slavery in the South, and 
does not prevent States like Connecticut from tolerating a 
freedom of divorce which menaces the sanctity of marriage 
throughout the Union, and does not prohibit the passing of 


a Constitution for California which, if it were enfo 
would nearly prevent accumulation ; but we may let tha 
pass. What is certain is that there is no such soyore; ‘ 
opinion in the United Kingdom,—no opinion, that ° 
which, if Ireland were a separate though subordings. 
State, would operate there as forcibly and rapidly ag i 
On the contrary, the fact that Britain universally held me 
opinion, would in Ireland lend popularity and authorit = 
every one who assailed it, a fact which we should dient 
within a month after the concession of Home-rule thro 4 
the refusal of juries to convict for duelling. “It is the naty 
of the brave Irish,” counsel would say, “ to fight duels and 
not the nature of those cold-blooded English,” and the Victor 
would receive a warm ovation. The universal referee who 
keeps order in the States, just as the Emperor keeps order 
in the Austrian Federation, is absent here, and every dis. 
pute arising from the different natures, aspirations, and 
civilisations of the two people would breed a bitter conflict 
between the two Parliaments which they would separately 
control, a conflict aggravated by the absence of English. 
men in Dublin, and the presence of Irishmen in West. 
minster. So far from Home-rule being a message of peace 
it would be the signal for a new series of divisions, made 
much more dangerous because of the rival claims of two 
Parliaments neither of which would thoroughly under. 
stand the other, and each of which would be as jealous of 
interference as the Commons now are of interference from 
the Lords. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


HERE is no proof whatever that the Czar, who in 
matters of foreign policy is “ Russia,” has decided 
to attack Persia, or to exercise upon its Court a diplomatic 
pressure of the kind which would attract immediate atten. 
tion throughout Europe. Nevertheless, the sudden out. 
burst of temper in the Russian journals caused by the 
Anglo-Persian Treaty opening the River Karun to the 
trade of all nations deserves to be carefully remembered, 
That outburst must have been permitted by the Russian 
Foreign Office; and if it were not, but only expresses the 
spontaneous feeling of the cultivated class in St. Peters. 
burg and Moscow, it is all the more important. It shows 
that either the Russian Government, or the Russian 
political class, look upon Persia as a future heritage, 
and are indignant at any transaction which may interfere 
with their reversionary claim. There is nothing whatever 
in the “triumph” achieved by Sir Drummond Wolff's 
adroitness and energy to irritate any Power,—nothing, 
indeed, which, but for the display of Russian spleen, would 
not have escaped notice. The acute traders of Bombay 
can henceforward run their steamers past Mohumrah, on 
the Persian Gulf, for a hundred miles or so, into the 
interior of Southern Persia, and sweep up what little 
produce there may be for sale, and the few pilgrims who 
wish to go to Mecca. That is all; and all there is, is opened 
as freely to the whole world as to the Parsees and Jews 
who profit most by the situation of Bombay. The matter 
is of no importance except to a few traders, and but for 
political considerations, would probably never have been 
heard of by any living Russian. Those considerations, 
however, fully justify Russian interest in any evidence of 
English activity in Persia, for they are these. 

The conquest of Persia is, and must always remain, the 
alternative policy of the Russian Government. The 
country, \which, if we include its desert tracts, is three 
times as large as France, if filled with people and decently 
governed, would be one of the most valuable possessions 
to be obtained in Asia. It will grow anything, for it 
covers al) climates, from the chilly yet fertile districts on 
the Caspian, to the sultry plains without trees or water 
which once supported the magnificence of Babylon, and 
which, if irrigated from the great rivers, would again 
become the richest gardens in the world. With ten millions 
of Russians in it—aud there is room for thirty—the country 
would produce a surplus revenue of as many pounds, and 
terminate one of the greatest difficulties of the Czars, the 
impossibility of making their tremendous dominion in 
Northern Asia pay. You cannot get taxes out of a steppe. 
Moreover, the owners of Persia, if they were Europeans, 
could be, and almost of necessity would be, the most 
dangerous enemies of the Sultans of Turkey; could confer 
upon Armenia a dependent freedom, and so secure to 
themselves the loyalty of the best of Asiatic agents, agents 





whose fidelity is assisted by their creed; and then attack 
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Turkey from the rear, making every blow felt in the 
yery vitals of that State, in the Asiatic provinces on 
hich she depends for her supplies of men. These 
advantages would make Persia a prize for any Power; 
put she has another which to Russia, and to Russia only, 
would make her invaluable. Drawn by the causes which 
drew the barbarians to the Mediterranean, the Russian 

eople are abandoning the sterile North, and sweeping 
slowly but irresistibly in a ceaseless tide towards the 
more fertile shores of the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
The immigration never stops, the multiplication never stops 
_the Slavs increase lik» Anglo-Saxons—until already 
social difficulties arise from over-crowding, and Russia 
begins, like England and Italy, to need a place for 
the overspill of her people. She has no Colonies, the 
Caucasus is too mountainous, her wide dominion in 
Northern Asia has been made dreadful to her people by 
her own cruelties, and the only outlet remaining is 
Persia, the bright and fertile land across the Caspian, 
which is, and by the will of Nature always must be, an 
enclosed Russian lake. Thatland is nearly empty. Asiatic 
self-government has there completed its perfect work, and 
the very population has perished of misrule, till the broad 
valleys where everything will grow and which could 
support thirty millions in luxury do not support five, 
most of them in squalor. The Army is a shadow, half the 
people are weary of oppression, the whole country is 
honeycombed with strange religious sects bitterly hostile 
to the dynasty ; and if the Czar, finally deciding that 
France cannot be relied on, and that action in the West 
must be postponed for a generation, struck boldly and 
decisively to the South, Persia would be conquered in a 
year, and resettled with Russian colonists in a decade. 
That such an order will one day be given, if not before 
the great war, then after it, when the Slavs have been 
temporarily thrown backward, no one who has watched the 
swaying of the race towards the South can entertain a 
doubt. That it has not been given before, has been due 
only to unwillingness to risk war with England for an 
object which could wait. 

This country, by a mighty effort, ending in the adoption of 
a conscription either at home or in India, could arrest this 
advance ; but whether the effort would be worth its endless 
cost is doubtful in our eyes. There is certainly no reason, 
either of sentiment or humanity, why we should protect the 
Persians any more than the Turks, and our interest in doing 
it is not so clear as the soldiers are accustomed to main- 
tain. They say, briefly, that with Russia fairly seated in 
Persia, India would be untenable ; but they overlook some 
weighty considerations on the other side. The first is, that 
with Russia in earnest, we have not the means, with our 
free organisation, to resist. We have not the troops, and we 
could not get the truvops, who would suffice to defeat the 
masses whom General Gourko, if that decision were made, 
could concentrate in Northern Persia, and could support by 
hordes of Asiatic cavalry. No doubt, if we are willing to 
wage a second Peninsular War, to seize positions in the 
Caucasus, and, at a cost of four millions a month, to main- 
tain ourselves there for three years, we may so exhaust 
Russian resources that Persia would be safe until the 
Empire had recruited its strength, a process which, 
judging by the history of the Crimean War, takes 
about a generation. But are we willing to do any- 
thing of the kind, even if the experts are certain, 
as we are not, that, granted money, we can dispense with 
the conscription? The second reason too much over- 
looked, is that with a third of the expenditure in money, 
in life, and in our energies, we can make India impreg- 
nable. If there is a defensible region on earth, it is 
Beloochistan, and it would be cheaper and easier to turn 
the whole frontier into a gigantic fortress defended by 
two hundred thousand men, European and Indian, than 
to fight Russia upon the Persian plains, or to wage a 
second Peninsular War with gun and spade, upon the 
broad Caucasian isthmus which we cannot even reach 
Without the risk of being locked up by some Palace revolu- 
tion on the Bosphorus. And the third reason hitherto 
overlooked, is that the conquest of Persia by Russia might 
rivet our hold upon our Indian Empire. Lord Dufferin, 
who is certainly not a Russophil, and who has so patiently 
fortified the North-West Frontier against a Russian ad- 
vance, has, we believe, been amazed by the depth of the 
Indian feeling against Russia, especially among the ruling 
classes ; and it is quite possible, in our judgment quite likely, 





that with Russia once clearly visible to them, for Indians 
know all about Persia, this. dread and horror might be found 
to extend downwards through the entire people. With 
India honestly on our side, her conquest by any Power 
whatever is at least as improbable as the conquest of 
Russia by Germany; and if she dreads the invader, she 
cannot banish us, who are to her organisation what the 
bones are to the body. She would then need us as 
much as an invaded State needs officers. It was the 
fear of invasion which induced the Roman world to bear 
for centuries with the awful autocracy of the Cvesars ; 
and India is far more like the Roman world than any 
modern country, State, or nation. If that were to be the 
result of a Russian settlement in Persia, the political 
consequences for us, so far from injurious, would be 
unspeakably beneficial. 

We are not, as our readers know well, on the Russian 
side, though we hold that her conquest of Northern Asia 
would have been, but for the atrocious penal system which 
her rulers inherit from earlier tyrants, a definite advantage to 
the human race. But we think that the blind instinct which 
leads us to oppose Russia, not only when she is menacing 
the civilised West, but when she threatens the less civilised 
and decadent races of Asia, will some day either lead us 
into an impasse where we shall be ingloriously defeated, or 
compel us to make an effort which will, to little purpose, 
exhaust the vitality of a generation. The soldiers are quite 
right to be soldiers, and to study and press those military 
considerations of whick the majority of English electors 
are as ignorant as the fishes; and we quite understand, 
and, in its place, heartily admire, the inexhaustible 
pluck of the Anglo-Indians, who would, if England 
permitted, threaten Tobolsk and Pekin at one and 
the same moment. But we think it still indispensable 
to ask both classes to consider the facts, to reflect on the 
strain put upon us by holding a little country like Egypt— 
a mere Asiatic Belgium—and to remember that our only 
source of effective power is the resolution of an electorate 
which knows nothing, which fears nothing, and which 
cannot be relied on to maintain a “ harsh” course of policy 
for five years. Of course, if this people is determined to 
fight—as determined, for instance, as it is to make money 
—it can do anything; but we should like first of all, 
before we begin quarrelling with Russia about Consuls at 
Meshed, or the Persian right to prohibit exports of corn, 
to be a little better assured of that determination. 


THE LADIES’ DURBAR. 


HE Durbar of seven hundred ladies held by Lady 
Dufferin in Calcutta on Tuesday week, a Durbar from 
which all men were excluded, even the Viceroy, and in 
which every Indian idea of the proprieties was fully satisfied, 
was a noteworthy event, as well as a most picturesque 
historical scene. No such assemblage has ever occurred 
before, and it could not have occurred now had not the 
native mind been deeply and pleasurably moved. There 
is plenty of subservience in India to a Viceroy, or to a 
Viceroy’s wife; but it has strict limits, and _ before 
Indian gentlemen would have allowed their wives to 
risk breaking the immutable customs of the zenana 
—and there must have been a risk—they must have 
felt some emotion very keenly. We believe that it 
was gratitude, that Lady Dufferin and her advisers 
had for once succeeded in a most difficult task, in dis- 
covering an evil in Indian society which the people feel to 
be one, and that in actively endeavouring to remove it they 
had roused that warm sentiment of recognition—the best 
Indian word for gratitude is kritogyata, recognition of 
the thing done—which an Indian can feel as well as a 
European, though he so seldom feels it for the same cause. 
The evil was, in truth, one which it is impossible to 
exaggerate. Of the hundred and twenty millions of women 
in India, perhaps ten millions are entitled to the appella- 
tion of ladies, that is, they are tenderly brought up, 
shielded from the hardships of the world, exempted from all 
compulsory labour—except, indeed, cooking, which is obli- 
gatory even on a Princess—and isolated, so far as is humanly 
possible, from intercourse with the other sex. They are not 
unhappy, as a rule, unless they are widows ; still less do the 
men responsible for them intend them to be unhappy ; and 
they do not dislike their seclusion so much as their Euro- 
pean sisters might think. It is more a nuisance to them 
than a misery, and it brings with it an abiding sense of peace 
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and protection, such as nuns feel within the walls of the 
stricter kind of convents. They are freed by it from a good 
many temptations, a good many fears, and a good many 
sufferings ; but they pay one tremendous price. They are 
totally cut off from skilled medical attendance. No matter 
how terrible the accident, how painful or deadly the disease, 
or how dangerous the delivery, they can have no help other 
than that of ladies as ignorant and helpless as themselves, 
or of dhyes, women who are half nurses and half mid- 
wives, on whose original ignorance has been superadded a 
mass of empirical rules, traditionary practices, and super- 
stitions as old as the world, some of them exceedingly 
dangerous. The dhyes, for instance, abhor fresh air, and 
in some districts, perhaps universally, maintain that the 
safety of a mother in childbirth depends on raising the 
thermometer to fever-heat by means of furious fires. The 
ladies are thoroughly well aware that medical skill is avail- 
able, for the belief in European surgery is a superstition 
throughout Asia, and has penetrated even the zenanas; but 
they not only dare not employ it, but are incurably averse 
to its employment. Their dislike to be seen or touched 
by strange men may be a result of centuries of oppression ; 
but it is now ingrained into their very natures. They submit, 
therefore, to what they deem inevitable, and suffer tortures, 
as the wives of missionaries testify, not only from unavoid- 
able accidents, but from the apprehension of them. If an 
Indian Peeress breaks her leg, no competent person may 
set it,—that is the plain state of the case, multiplied by 
the thousand other evils to which the body is liable, and 
by the millions of possible sufferers under the restriction. 

Lady Dufferin set herself heartily to mitigate this 
source of human misery. Greatly aided by her position 
—for Indians still think, as we all used to think, that 
benefits are the sweeter if they come from above—she 
induced many Princes, nobles, and rich men to help her ; 
raised a fund now exceeding £70,000, started female 
hospitals, imported female doctors from England, set up 
colleges where native midwives receive a scientific training, 
and spread everywhere the opinion that Indian ladies had 
as much right as the men to scientific treatment, and 
that it could be and should be administered by trained 
women. That opinion has still to fructify fully, as we 
explain below; but it has at once produced these results, 
—that the opinion has been accepted throughout India, a 
victory in itself; that in the great cities female medical assist- 
ance, adequate in everything but quantity, is present and 
forthcoming ; that the wealthy are anxious to secure female 
doctors ; and that the class of dhyes will be, within a very 
short period, almost immeasurably improved. The native 
ladies, so far from resisting, approve and foster the move- 
ment, and have shown in their own way that they feel the 
heartiest gratitude to their benefactrix. So much do they 
feel it, that the Viceroy and his wife are announced to 
have quitted Calcutta, where political opposition to Lord 
Dufferin ran high among the Bengalees, amidst a shower 
of demonstrations of good-will. They had, in fact, lifted 
a burden from the higher class the weight of which no 
one in a land of hospitals and surgeons can adequately 
measure. 

The movement still wants pecuniary help for a time, and 
an appeal is being made to England which we do not intend 
to support, for two reasons. One is, that India can pay for 
her own doctors quite easily if she chooses ; and the other 
is, that we want to recommend a much more effective 
course. No possible subscription can really support for 
years a system of instruction for the women of a 
continent, and we cannot see the smallest reason, either 
of principle or expediency, why the State should not 
do the work for itself. As to principle, the State has 
already a system of education supported out of taxes, it 
may teach medicine to women just as well as anything else to 
anen, and it is surely as beneficial to produce female doctors 
as to produce baboos. The latter doubtless have a utility 
of their own, or they would not exist; but they do not 
perceptibly reduce the great aggregate of human misery, 
and women-doctors in India do. It seems to us that an 
assignment of £50,000 a year for female medical colleges, 
£50,000 a year for the training colleges for midwives, and 
£50,000 a year for model female hospitals would not be 
wasteful, would be strictly according to precedent, and 
would be heartily approved by the British Parliament and 
the Indian community, the only two sets of human beings 
with any right to object. Indeed, if the money were 
doubled, the only subject for debate would be the last 


a 
item, which we propose only as a grant for fifte 
tide over the time during which it will take tame 
schools to grow a sufficiency of native female deaae 
who will maintain themselves by fees. During that 
time, European women must take their place, if - 
misery is to be relieved; and considering its extent 
its depth, and the express consent of the people * 
think the Government is justified in not allowing olen 
interval of unrelieved pain. As to obtaining native femal 
students for the schools, we have no doubt at all. If the 
worst comes to the worst, there are Christian women by the 
score of thousands in India, unbound by caste restrictions 
and without money, and Indian widows by the million to 
whom any career would be a relief; but there will be no 
“worst” in the transaction. Hindooism is not so stupiq 
a social system as all that. When there are livelihoods 
to be gained, and a great want of the zenana to be 
relieved, there is always a way out of Hindooism; ang 
if the Government will take the trouble to conciliate 
opinion which it has hitherto taken, there will be yo 
opposition from creed. The heads of the Brahmin 
caste and of the Mussulman creed have only to decree 
that female doctors while studying and while practising 
are “nuns,” entitled as servauts of God to certain immu. 
nities, and all impeding restrictions will at once be swept 
away. If the Hindoos are puzzled by the innovation 
let them re-establish the old Vaidya caste, the caste of the 
physicians, which is dead or nearly so, include women jn 
it, and give them caste-rules suitable to their work, and 
the end will be achieved at once. They know how to do 
such things perfectly well, and have done them a hundred 
times ; but for our parts, we do not believe in any difficulty 
except the pecuniary one. Let that be removed by State 
action, even if it costs a new tax on betel-gardens, and the 
students will be forthcoming in shoals. There is no time 
to lose, for modern Radicalism will cost us India, as well 
as some other things, very shortly; but it will be somethin 
to say, when we go, that we leave behind, besides the 
empty beer-bottles, a woman in every group of villages 
who is competent to give surgical relief. We shall have 
done something then that will last, besides spreading the 
idea of Law. 


THE EXERCISE OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
PATRONAGE. 


{gee is something certainly remarkable about the 
fact that in a time when it is generally assumed, and 
assumed on good evidence, that the Church is penetrated 
by the principles of what is called the Broad Church, 
that section of the Church should have less representation 
in the higher regions of ecclesiastical influence than almost 
any other. Of course, there are plenty of men among the 
Bishops and Deans who desire to see the Church com- 
prehensive, men of wide learning and the largest intellect, 
men of whom the Bishop of Durham is far and away the 
most distinguished,—so distinguished, indeed, that the 
news of his serious illness is justly regarded as one of the 
greatest calamities that could threaten the dignity and 
influence of our Church,—or men like the new Bishop of 
Oxford, whose commanding historical mind has given a 
great weight to his opinion on every subject in which 
historical judgment is involved. But, so far as we know, 
there is no man among the ranks of the higher clergy who 
could be claimed as distinctly representative of the Broad 
Church in the same sense in which the Bishop of Lincoln 
represents the High Church, and the Bishop of Liverpool 
represents the Evangelical Church. And yet we are told 
that a London clergyman of wide experience and great 
weight of character has just accepted a moderate living 
on the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, who would 
have represented the Broad Church in the best way in 
which it could be represented, because, without being in 
any way extreme, or latitudinarian in that sense in which 
latitudinarian theology ceases to represent the distinctive 
worship of the Church of England, he has rejected as un- 
worthy some of the more drastic interpretations of the 
revealed judgments of God, and has clung to that wider 
trust in the divine mercy which has stamped with a 
character of its own the most popular religious poem of 
our age, Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” The theology of 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies,—the London clergyman to whom we 
refer,—is in the highest sense spiritual. It is marked by 
none of the shallowness of the vaguely latitudinarian 








school, and yet it is opposed to dogmatisin on the subject 
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of the future state of those who are not believed to have 
died in what is technically called “a state of grace,” and 
cares more to reveal the mercy and love of God than 
to lay stress upon his terrors. If it be true, as we 
are often told, that the Anglican Church is penetrated 
through and through by doubts of the damnatory 
causes of the Athanasian Creed, it certainly does seem 
strange that while the highest Eucharistic theology is 
represented by one section of the dignitaries of the 
Church, and the lowest Evangelical theology is repre- 
sented by another section of those dignitaries, the most 
moderate form of the theology which lays stress on Christ 
chiefly as a manifestation of divine love, should never 
have been adequately represented amongst those dignitaries 
since the death of the late Bishop of St. Davids. Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies seems to us to have taught a more 
spiritual and definite theology than even Bishop Thirlwall, 
a theology that is less open to the charge of being negative 
and latitudinarian ; and yet he has been passed over by 
Bishop after Bishop, by Minister after Minister, and after 
a very long and arduous service in London, is now leaving 
the capital for comparative exile. Nor has his influence 
been limited to the wielding of a very high and general 
influence over the creeds of men who have found difficulty 
in accepting the dogmatic exclusiveness of the so-called 
Athanasian Creed. Mr. Llewelyn Davies has been among 
the first to grapple with the problems of London pauperism, 
and to teach the true doctrine,—which is neither, in the 
narrower sense, merely economical, nor, in the sentimental 


- sense, merely amiable,—in reference to the organisation of 


charity. We can hardly overrate the salutary character 
of the influence which in this way Mr. Llewelyn Davies has 
exercised on Metropolitan opinion, and we must say that it 
is with very natural disappointment that Londoners see a 
man so distinguished by moral strength as well as theo- 
logical earnestness, passed over by those who year after 
year, and decade after decade, have sifted out the rulers of 
the Church from amongst her clergy. 
We suppose the truth to be, that neither Ministers of the 
Crown, nor Bishops and Archbishops, have any sufficient 
pressure put on them to discriminate the abler and more 
masculine characters and intellects among the clergy from 
those which are of weaker mould, except where the force of 
character and intellect has taken the form of popular 
preaching. Ministers and Bishops know that the appoint- 
ment of a great preacher who draws crowds will always 
be defensible. No one can expect to be believed who 
vilifies them for naming such a preacher for promo- 
tion; but where a man is known only by the strength 
of his purpose and the loftiness of his faith, it will 
always be possible to suggest personal and_ private 
reasons for his promotion which will gain currency in the 
world at large. And in a fidgetty age like this, when the 
powers that be are far more sensitive to popular blame 
than they are bent on adding to the vigour of either 
Church or State, the consideration that any particular 
appointment may seem ambiguous to the people, carries a 
good deal more than its proper weight. Hence it comes that 
our most distinguished men are apt to be mere eloquent 
preachers, while all the places of influence which are not 
filled by great preachers are filled by amiable and busy 
men, for whom testimonials can be procured ad libitum from 
laymen of all shades of conviction, because they have taken 
care +o avoid giving offence anywhere or making themselves 
a mark for plausible strictures. If there is definite popu- 
larity enough to outweigh a certain amount of offence, 
popularity procures promotion. But the next best security 
for promotion to any wide popularity is a certain prestige 
for clever inoffensiveness, for adroitness in finding reasons 
against self-committal, for smoothness in getting on with 
all sorts of people, and appearing to say something definite 
in &@ manner that really offends nobody, because the 
seeming definiteness is shaded off imperceptibly into what 
is radically indefinite. The consequence of all this is, that 
while the really popular men of the various sections of our 
Church are all of them in some sense great preachers,—the 
great bulk even of the dignitaries are neutral men, men 
with no sufficiently strong characters and convictions of 
their own, to excite a definite grudge against them. Men of 
notable learning and men of notable eloquence, we do secure 
for our dignitaries. But when these are exhausted, strong 
character seems almost disqualifying, for while it does not 
recommend a man by making him known to the masses, it 
does ensure a definite explosion of dissatisfaction amongst 





a small set who have felt injured by the explicitness of 
such men’s influence, and have succumbed to their 
authority. 

Sometimes there is reason to regret that the times are 
past when a man was pointed out for ecclesiastical 
preferment by his reputation for ascetic austerities. No 
doubt ascetic austerity was perfectly consistent with a 
great deal of hidden worldliness and pride, and not un- 
frequently with a soaring ambition. But still, it was rarely 
a man of weak character, or a man of neutral character, or 
a man of mere dexterity, who got sifted out from amongst 
his brethren by his notable asceticism. It took a strong 
man, a man of powerful will, to distinguish himself in 
this way for what was then held to be piety. And now 
the higher places in the Church get filled with merely 
facile men, in consequence of the want of any true sieve 
to discriminate facile men from strong men. Facile men 
make much fewer foes, are more generally complaisant, 
and their promotion gives much less occasion for attack 
than does the promotion of strong men who are not 
remarkable for the popular gifts of eloquence or for high 
and tested learning. Consequently we get a crowd of 
dignitaries who have shown respectable literary abilities, 
a fair amount of fluency, considerable tact in turning 
difficulties so as to present their least disagreeable 
side, sometimes even almost a genius for ignoring 
the heart’ of a difficulty, and for reconciling men to 
living with it as if it were no difficulty at all. But 
these are not the men to obtain for the Church the influence 
which we want to see it obtaining amongst the classes 
who have to work for their bread and to keep themselves 
from temptation, if they do keep themselves from it, under 
circumstances such as make readiness to lose their life in 
order to save it, no mere counsel of perfection, but an every- 
day duty. For such work as this we want strong men, men 
who have had their strength tested and proved, and so far 
as we know, there is hardly a Bishop or a Prime Minister 
who has shown the art of picking out such men from 
amongst the crowd of second-rate speakers and clergymen 
of agreeable manners. One of the strong men is now 
leaving the centre of the Church’s work for a distant 
parish, after doing an amount of solid service which in 
earlier times would certainly have secured him a more 
worthy recognition. It is a melancholy prospect for us 
that no adequate scrutiny into the sources of moral and 
spiritual strength seems open to our Church, now that the 
day of asceticism is gone by and the day of rather watery 
“charity ” has succeeded to it. 


AN IMPROVED CENSUS. 


T is of the utmost importance not only that the nation 

should know its numbers accurately, but that it should 
be fully and correctly informed as to the industrial con- 
figuration of its inhabitants. No theoretical objection, 
therefore, can possibly be urged against the request made 
to Mr. Goschen on Tuesday last by a deputation, headed 
by Mr. Courtney, that the Census should be taken every 
five instead of every ten years, that it should be managed 
by a permanent department, and that a more elaborate 
set of statistics should be produced. Undoubtedly, 
ten years is too long a period to wait for new 
returns. For the first four or five years of the time, 
the country is comparatively well off as regards its 
knowledge of the total amount and of the geographical 
distribution of the population. During the last six, how- 
ever, all is vagueness and uncertainty. No one knows how 
many people there really are in this or that town, or how 
large a number of persons are occupied in a particular 
industry. For example, it is said that at the present 
moment it is impossible to tell within twenty thousand 
what is the population of Nottingham. Equally untrust- 
worthy are the figures in regard to the population engaged 
in mining, agriculture, and a hundred different trades and 
occupations. The figures were correct in 1881; but 
changes have taken place since then which make it certain 
that they can no longer be depended on. 

Perhaps, however, it may be urged that though it is 
undoubtedly a good thing not to be entirely in the dark 
about the population and its employments, the expense 
which would arise from a quinquennial Census and a more 
elaborate system of returns would be so great as to do 
away with the benefit derived from the fuller knowledge. 
Such a view is no doubt plausible enough, and has 
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the advantage of economy to recommend it. Still, we 
cannot help thinking that if the subject is properly con- 
sidered, it will be seen that the knowledge gained by a 
more frequent and more elaborate stock-taking on the 
part of the nation will be well worth the money expended. 
In the first place, there are a hundred political and social 
questions of the very greatest moment upon which it 
is only possible for the public to make up its mind 
‘properly if it has before it clear and reliable statistics. 
For instance, it is declared that the greatest distress exists 
in a particular industry, many thousands of men being 
out of work, and that it has become absolutely necessary 
for Parliament to intervene with some heroic remedy. 
Given this cry, the first thing that is to be done, is to try 
and find out if thousands of men are really, as alleged, out 
of work. It may perhaps be shown by statistics that more 
of the particular article is produced than ever ; but then, it 
is answered that this is not inconsistent with distress, 
because a new process superseding hand labour has been 
discovered. The only thing, then, is to find out how 
many men were engaged in the particular industry before 
the distress began, and then to see how far the Census 
figures agree with those brought forward to support the 
plea that “ Parliament must do something at once.” If, 
however, Census figures are to be really useful, they must 
not be eight, but only two or three years old, and 
must be arranged so as to represent accurately and com- 
pletely the state of things existing at the time they were 
taken. As another example of how useful such Census 
figures might be, we may take the case of the sugar in- 
dustries. The Fair-traders have always made an immense 
deal of capital out of the allegation that a very large 
number of workmen have been thrown out of employment 
by the lowering of the price of sugar. No doubt those 
who made this statement thoroughly believed it. If, 
however, instead of vague, hap-hazard figures, we could 
in 1886 have known exactly how many fewer men were 
employed in 1885 than in 1880, we should have been 
much better able to gauge the importance of the question. 
If, as in all probability would have been the case, it had 
appeared that the total number of men employed had only 
decreased by some very small per-centage, we might have 
been saved a very unsatisfactory and confusing agitation. 
It would be easy enough to increase such examples of the 
political benefits to be derived from an improved Census. 
The most important benefit of all which a Census 
could bestow must, however, we fear, be withheld. At 
this moment there are a vast number of electors who 
are unable to make up their minds on the question of Dis- 
establishment merely because they do not know the facts. 
They hold that it would be unjust to maintain the Estab- 
lishment if it could be shown that more than half, or, 
indeed, that a number nearly approaching half, of the people 
of England and Wales belong to the Voluntary Churches. 
As it is, however, the question of what are the respective 
numbers of Nonconformists and Church-people in England 
and Wales, is left in hopeless doubt and confusion, and 
there is nothing to guide public opinion in the matter. In 
writing thus, we are, of course, not unaware of the objec- 
tions made by the Nonconformists to a religious census. 
“A religious census,’ they say, ‘is bound to be unfair, 
because everybody who in religious matters is indif- 
ferent or sceptical will, as a matter of course, put 
himself down as Church of England.’ At first sight, 
this argument seems plausible enough. Is there, how- 
ever, anything real in it? To begin with, a certain 
number of persons will not fill up the heading “ Form of 
Religious Belief,” except with the word “ None,” and 
naturally these persons will be counted among “ those 
not belonging to the Church of England.” Suppose, how- 
ever, that certain persons who are indifferent on religious 
subjects choose to call themselves “Church of England.” 
Have we any right to go behind their own voluntary 
expressions on the question of their belief? A man 
takes the deliberate step of putting himself down as 
belonging to the Church of England. Is it unfair to 
consider that he means thereby to give his adhesion 
to that form of belief? Can we inquire whether his 
religious observances are such as to entitle him to say he 
belongs to the Church of England? Assuredly we cannot ; 
and we may quite reasonably draw political conclusions 
from the fact that he wishes to be counted as a member of 
the English Church. Again, too, will not the fact that a 


so many persons are for the Church, and so many ago; 
it, in reality favour the advocates of Disestabli 
We know that at the present moment a very large Dumbe 
of Wesleyans—the most numerous of all the Nonconform; 4 
bodies—are in favour of maintaining the Establj 
Yet all these would go to swell the numbers upon Which 
the Disestablishment argument would be based. No doubt 
the religious census could not be used as a substitute for a 
plébiscite on the Church question. It would, howeye 
afford a part of the information needed by the nation jn 
the task of coming to a fair and reasonable solution of the 
problem. 

Before leaving the subject of the Census, we must fing 
room to saya word upon the points raised by Mr. Goschen 
in regard to the reluctance on the part of the poorer 
classes to answer elaborate questions. Doubtless there jg 
a very real danger here; and if a new system of takin 
the Census is agreed upon, the statisticians should consult 
with those who know what the poor would consider fair 
and reasonable questions, and what unfair and unreasonable, 
Deep down in the English nature there is a strong dumb 
hatred of anything like inquisitorial investigations. What 
shocked English feeling at the Conquest was not William’s 
forfeitures, but the statistical inquest upon which he founded 
Domesday-Book. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicler piteously 
relates how William sent his commissioners into every shire 
collecting information, and adds :—‘ So very narrowly did 
he cause the survey to be made, that there was nota single 
hide nor a rood of land, nor—it is shameful to relate that 
which he thought no shame to do—was there an ox, ora 
cow, or a pig passed by, and that was not set down in the 
accounts.” Paul Pry has always been odious to the 
English people. It is to be hoped, then, that during the 
next Census, questions which will simply seem inquisitive 
to uneducated people will be avoided. If once the people 
took a dislike to the Census, half its utility would be gone, 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S PROPOSAL. 
ENERAL BOOTH is very much in earnest, and has 


a remarkable capacity for organisation ; and, like all 
persons in whom these two qualities are united, he chafes 
at the comparatively limited opportunities with which 
voluntary effort can furnish him. He wants to command 
more money and more influence than individuals ordinarily 
have at command, and he naturally does not care to 
divert funds from the objects for which the Salvation Army 
was founded, even to such good works as those which he 
pressed upon the Home Secretary on Monday. If he can 
get the Government to help him, all will be right. The 
rates and taxes will never go to support the Salvation 
Army; consequently, the rates and taxes may be drawn 
upon for the relief of bodily distress, without the Salva- 
tion Army being in any way weakened. The proposal 
made to Mr. Matthews was certainly a remarkable one. 
General Booth is anxious to open ten ‘ Rescue Homes,” 
holding thirty girls each, and ten ‘Food and Shelter 
Depots,” with nightly accommodation for one hundred and 
fifty persons each. All these would be in London. He 
further wishes to establish ten Homes and ten Depots out- 
side London, placing them in the largest cities of the 
Kingdom. The maintenance and working of these estab- 
lishments the Salvation Army is prepared to undertake, 
with such help as it can obtain from benevolent persons. 
But to start them requires an initial expenditure of 
£15,000, and this General Booth is not prepared, or does 
not think he ought to be called upon, to find. It is not 
presumptuous, he holds, to ask the Government to come 
to hisaid. He would like to have the money given him out- 
right. Failing this, he would like to have it lent him 
without interest. Failing this, he would like the free use of 
Government buildings, and the supply of stores freely, or 
at reduced prices. He also asks—but this, we imagine, is 
a distinct request, though in the report we have seen it is 
mixed up with the other—for facilities for the visitation of 
prisons, workhouses, reformatories, and lodging-houses. 

Three inquiries at once suggest themselves in connection 
with this bold and original scheme. Is it expedient that 
the thing should be done at all? If it is expedient, should 
it be done by Government aid? Supposing both these 
questions to be answered affirmatively, should the Govern- 
ment aid needed for the purpose be given to the Salvation 
Army ? 





religious census will be used as an argument to show that 


In answer to the first inquiry, it is necessary to take a 
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‘tinction. “ Rescue” work is undoubtedly very important 
yaluable work. Even if We put moral considerations 
aside, the sum of human misery is appreciably increased 
py the existence of prostitution. So far, therefore, as the 
greation of ‘“ Rescue Homes” is concerned, there is no 
jificulty. It is expedient that the thing should be done. 
But when we come to the establishment of Food and 
Shelter Depots, we are met by a wholly different set of 
considerations. Each night of the year, General Booth 
proposes to lodge and feed 1,500 persons in London 
and 1,500 more in certain large cities. If the persons 
so lodged and fed were always the same; if, that is, the 
idea were to open almshouses for 3,000 pensioners in 
which they should be kept for the rest of théir lives, we 
might view the experiment with distrust, but certainly 
not with alarm. In the great ocean of London misery, 
1,500 persons are but a drop. The recipients of General 
Booth’s bounty might be regarded with momentary 
envy by their less fortunate fellows, and then the whole 
thing would be forgotten. It would be simply an unusually 
imposing item in the long list of London charities. But 
we do not suppose that this is any part of General Booth’s 
plan. His description of the capacities of the ten depdts 
he wishes to set up points to something quite different. 
Taken together, they would annually supply 1,314,000 
beds and 3,942,000 meals. A charity thus broken up 
in the contemplation of its author is meant, we may be 
sure, to be equally diffused as regards those who are to 
rofit by it. General Booth would like to think that 
these 1,314,000 beds implied an equal number of sleepers, 
that these 3,942,000 meals implied an equal number to eat 
them. His Food and Shelter Depéts would be meant for 
those unable to obtain food and shelter in other ways for 
just so long a time as their inability continued. Many 
thousands of occasionally destitute people would thus 
feel assured of a night’s lodging and a good meal 
whenever things had come to the worst. The exist- 
ence on so great a scale of this kind of relief 
would have two natural consequences,—so natural, 
indeed, that we wonder they have escaped so able a 
man as General Booth. These depédts would be in the 
nature of a grant in aid of wages. One of the greatest 
difficulties of London poverty is the number of persons who 
pick up something less than a living. They never earn 
enough to keep them; they only earn enough to help keep 
them. An insufficient pittance is eked out by charity, by 
poor-relief, by something that just stands between them 
and starvation, and so hinders the social probiem they 
present from being properly faced. General Booth’s 
scheme would be so magnificent in its proportions, so vast 
in its scope, that it would multiply this class with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Its influence would extend to all who 
ever availed themselves of his help. Each bed and each 
meal would stand for a real if imperceptible decline in 
independence and self-reliance on the part of those who 
slept in the one or enjoyed the other. This is the first 
consequence. The second is, that the population thus 
influenced would be constantly growing larger. The 
attractions of London—its excitements, its chances, its 
opportunities for loafing—are always drawing immigrants 
from outside, and it is well known how this process is 
forwarded by each addition to its casual charities. The 
news of General Booth’s scheme would reach to all parts 
of the Kingdom, and its perfect openness to all comers 
would operate as a most powerful inducement to the very 
class of which London is the natural home. No greater 
disaster could overtake a great city than that of being 
selected for the trial of this tremendous experiment. 

The evil would be immeasurably increased by the 
Government being a party to the experiment. Even the 
use of public buildings and public stores, much more a 
grant of public money, would commit the State to General 
Booth’s plan, and to the principles which underlie it, just as 
completely as if the refuges were set up by Act of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The mischiefs of private benevolence, far-reaching 
as they may be, do not admit of indefinite multiplication. 
General Booth will very probably be able, if the Govern- 
ment refuse his application, to raise the £15,000 with- 
out them. But he will not be able to raise any number of 
like sums. The fund he has to draw on is limited,—in 
comparison with the demands made on it, we may even 
Say strictly limited. No such restrictions exist in the case 
of State aid. If it is right for Government to find money for 
setting up refuges, it is equally right for it to find money for 


maintaining them. If it is right to provide food and shelter 
for half-a-million of people, it is equally right to provide 
them for a million, for two millions, for as many as need or 
demand them. There is the whole taxable property of the 
nation to fall back on; and once concede the propriety of 
using it for the relief of distress, and the process must. 
logically go on until there is either no more distress to be 
relieved, or no more taxable property out of which to 
relieve it. The condition of England before 1834 would 
be reproduced on a more gigantic scale, inasmuch as it 
would no longer be one kind of property only that would 
be affected. 

It may be said that these objections do not apply to the 
Rescue Homes included in General Booth’s scheme. There 
is no need, however, to investigate this point, because it 
will be disposed of by the answer to our third inquiry. If 
the proposed outlay were in all respects beneficial, and if 
it were one to which the Government might properly and 
safely contribute, General Booth’s association with the 
scheme would be a fatal objection to it. We say this 
with no reference to the theological tenets of the Salva- 
tion Army or its Commander, for with these the State 
is not concerned. The objection we have in view 
is not theological, but economical. It would be unjust 
and impossible for the State to contribute to charities 
worked by Salvationists, and to refuse to contribute to 
similar charities worked by other religious bodies. We 
should at once have Anglican Depdts, Roman Catholic 
Depots, Wesleyan Depots rising all around us, for all of 
which the State would be bound to do whatever it had 
done for the Salvationists. Of all wasteful schemes of 
public charity, one which proposed to subsidise the 
charities of religious denominations—to set up, in fact, a 
system of concurrent charitable endowment, and so ensure 
the utmost possible amount of overlapping and fraud— 
would be the most wasteful. If there were no other con- 
sideration to prevent the Government from acceding 
to General Booth’s proposal, this one consideration would 
be sufficient. 








WHY HYMNS ARE SO SELDOM GOOD. 
HE Lady-Principal of Cheltenham College has just 
published a very interesting little collection of hymns 
which she calls “The School Hymnal (supplementary to 
Church Hymns),”* and she has certainly managed to find 
some hundred hymns not only very suitable for the use of 
scholars, but, in general at least, of a kind to stir the mind that 
reads them. to something more than sympathy,—to the sort of 
sympathy that prompts to eager utterance. For this is, we take 
it, one of the reasons of the great failure which has so often 
been noticed in hymns, that either the hymn is lifeless and does 
not prompt to utterance at all, but rather to criticism or 
argument, as a great number of the eighteenth-century hymns 
did, or else that they strive for utterance with grotesque and 
abrupt violence that seeks to attract attention by its strange 
turns of expression. In either case alike, such compositions 
are entirely unfit to lift the minds of a mixed group into one 
and the same attitude of religious feeling,—the heavy pedantic 
hymns because they naturally set us either criticising or 
arguing, and the grotesque hymns because they repel and set 
the teeth on edge, instead of thrilling the heart to speech. 
How could any one read such a verse as— 
« All-seeing God, ’tis thine to know 
The springs whence wrong opinions flow ; 
To judge from principles within, 
When frailty errs and when we sin,” 
without being irritated by the almost ineffable flatness of the 
remark into shutting one’s lips firmly instead of opening 
them? And who, again, could read such a verse as the 
following,— 
“We sing the glorious conquest 
Before Damascus’ gate, 
When Saul the Church’s spoiler 
Came breathing threats and hate; 
The ravening wolf rushed forward 
Full early to the prey, 
But, lo! the Shepherd met him, 
And bound him fast to-day,” 
without being thrown into an angrily protesting mood, and 
feeling compelled to deny inwardly that Saul either was in any 
sense whatever a mere ravening wolf, or that he was bound fast 
before Damascus’ gate, either “to-day,” whatever that may 








*London: Bell and Sons, Cheltenham: Edwards, 
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mean, or on the day on which he approached Damascus ? 
These spasmodic attempts to move to emotion, by figures of 
speech which are expressly invented to arrest attention, are 
almost more fatal to the effectiveness of hymns than even 
the dullness with which in the last century the Almighty’s 
attributes used to be enlarged upon in addressing him. Even 
in the otherwise beautiful hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
there is a violence of this kind, which spoils it for every 
thoughtful heart, in the stanza which Matthew Arnold used 
to cite as illustrative of the failures of our hymnology,— 
“Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel] I'll raise,” 
where the idea of using stony griefs as building material for 
an altar, is altogether incongruous and painful. When griefs 
are “stony,” they are more or less undevout: stony grief is 
not the kind of grief which is likely to raise any altar to God, 
for it is the sort of grief which shuts itself up in the heart 
and has not yet learned the secret of resignation. Indeed, 
it is obvious that the author of this hymn made her griefs 
“stony” in this passage only that she might build an altar of 
them, and thereby jarred ninety-nine out of every hundred 
amongst those who sing this otherwise beautiful hymn. 
The great virtue of a hymn is to impel to the utterance 
of religious feeling, and to soothe by that utterance. Any- 
thing that excites criticism, anything that offends the judg- 
ment, anything that jars the taste, anything that startles 
the reverence of the heart, spoils a hymn; and by some 
one of these methods most hymn-writers contrive to mar 
their work,—either by being so loud and exclamatory that 
they give the soul a shock, or so didactic that they set us 
against them, or so intense as to seem pretentious, or so 
artificial and elaborate as to obscure the object of worship 
instead of revealing it, or so conventional as to versify the 
merest torpor. To our minds, there is no hymn in the lan- 
guage to compare with Cardinal Newman’s “ Lead, kindly 
light,” a hymn which you cannot even read without an exalta- 
tion of feeling that makes the heart yearn for the fuller 
utterance of music and fellowship, so simple that it takes a 
film off the mind even of the least self-conscious, so humble 
that it humiliates while it exalts, or exalts by humiliating, 
and so pathetic that it enlarges even the narrowest heart. But, 
of course, it is‘rarely indeed that any hymn comes within 
measurable distance of that singularly moving and exquisite 
poem, and we must not put our standard too high if we are to 
have a hymn-book at all. But what you must have in a true 
hymn is devoutness, movement, simplicity, and ease ; for with- 
out the first the hymn cannot be religious, without the second 
it cannot lift a great number of different natures into the 
same mood, without the third it is sure to excite some sort of 
self-conscious reaction, and without the last there will bea jolt 
and a sense of discomfort which is fatal to true worship. A 
great many hymns are not really devout, and amongst them 
some which, though more for their music than their words, are 
favourites in the Church. We should count, for instance, 
“Jerusalem the Golden” as essentially an undevout hymn,— 
one, indeed, which is too ostentatiously ornate to be devout, 
which borrows the pageant of the Apocalypse without 
borrowing its spirit of worship. A great many more fail from 
want of any real movement, like almost all the exclamatory 
hymns. Asa rule, when you find a great many “ Oh’s” in a 
hymn, you may feel sure it has no movement of the mind or 
heart in it, and makes up for the want of it by noisy ejacula- 
tion. For example :— 
“Oh for the pearly gates of heaven, 
Oh for the golden floor, 


Oh for the sun of righteousness 
That setteth nevermore! 


Oh for a heart that never sins, 
Oh for a soul washed white, 
Oh for a voice to praise our king, 
Nor weary day and night !” 
That is the sort of hymn which, instead of moving the heart and 
taking it out of itself, ejaculates fruitless wishes till the mind 
shrinks from the succession of vain cries. But perhaps the 
greatest fault, of modern hymns at least, is their want of sim- 
plicity. That is where many of Keble’s beautiful poems fail 
as hymns, and many of Bishop Heber’s too,—the former rather 
from the number of the different touches and the want of 
breadth and singleness of purpose, the latter from a too great 


ee 
love for colour and splendour of effect. And even where thep 
is simplicity without ease, the hymn fails of its effect by the 
shock which it causes to the mind, such a shock ag extempore 
prayer in the hands of a preacher who loves to startle, often 
produces, though in the case of the hymns the source of the 
shock may originate in inadequate tact or poetical feelin, 
and not in any desire to startle. For instance, one of the 
most popular of modern hymn-writers,—one of whom Migs 
Beale in this little selection has wisely made liberal use, Mis, 
Havergal,—sometimes fails in ease though she is perfectly 
devout, quick in movement, and perfectly simple, for instance 
in the hymn called “Now and Afterwards.” The first two 
verses run sweetly and smoothly enough, but then comes g 


clash :— 
“Now, the sowing and the weeping, 
Working hard and waiting long: 
Afterward, the golden reaping, 
Harvest-home, and grateful song. 


Now, the pruning, sharp, unsparing, 
Scattered blossom, bleeding shoot ! 
Afterward, the plenteous bearing 
Of the Master’s pleasant fruit. 
Now, the plunge, the briny burden, 
Blind, faint gropings in the sea: 
Afterward, the pearly guerdon 
That shall make the diver free.” 


The subsequent verses run free again, but this third verse 
spoils the hymn. One perceives at once the embarrassment; 
“briny burden,” as expressing the weight of sea under which 
the diver seeks the pearl, is a clumsy phrase, since the burden 
is none the worse for being salt ; while “the pearly guerdon” 
weighs as heavily on the mind of the worshipper as the 
“briny burden” must have done upon the diver. The hymn 
fails by want of ease in that verse. Compare that with the 
perfect ease as well as the perfect simplicity of a short hymn 
by the same writer which Miss Beale has also selected :— 


‘CHOSEN LEssons. 
In the way that He shall choose 
He will teach us; 
Not a lesson we shall lose, 
All shall reach us. 


Strange and difficult indeed 
We may find it; 

But the blessing that we need 
Is behind it. 


All the lessons He shall send 
Are the sweetest, 

And this training in the end 
Is completest.” 


And here is an anonymous hymn, almost as easy and quite as 
devout, as rapid in its movement, and as simple :— 


“‘ PERSEVERANCE. 
Never hasting, never resting, 
With a firm and joyous heart, 
Ever onward slowly tending, 
Acting, aye, a brave man’s part. 
Undepressed by seeming failure, 
Unelated by success ; 
Heights attained, revealing higher, 
Onward, upward, ever press. 
Slowly moves the march of ages, 
Slowly grows the forest king, 
Slowly to perfection cometh 
Every great and glorious thing. 
Such the law enforced by nature 
Since the earth her course began ; 
Such to thee she teacheth daily, 
Eager, ardent, restless man. 
‘ Never hasting, never resting,’ 
Glad in peace, and calm in strife ; 
Quietly thyself preparing 
To perform thy part in life. 
Earnest, hopeful, and unswerving, 
Weary though thou art, and faint, 
Ne’er despair, there’s one above thee, 
Listing ever to thy plaint. 
Stumbleth he who runneth fast, 
Dieth he who standeth still; 
Not by haste nor rest can ever 
Man his destiny fulfil.” 


But of the hymns in this minute but admirable selection, 
those taken from Faber illustrate best, perhaps, the perfection 
of devoutness, movement, simplicity, and ease, though one 
may perhaps think Faber’s sweetness occasionally a shade too 
sweet. There are but few hymns that surpass this, for 





instance, in devoutness, movement, simplicity, and ease :— 
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“THe WILL or Gop. 


I worship Thee, sweet Will of God! 
And all Thy ways adore, 

And every day I live, would learn 
To love Thee more and more. 


Thou wert the end, the blessed rule 
Of Jesu’s toils and tears; 

Thou wert the passion of His heart 
Those three-and-thirty years. 


And He hath breathed into my soul 
A special love of Thee, 

A love to lose my will in His, 
And by that loss be free. 

When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison-walls to be, 

T do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee. 

Man’s weakness waiting upon God 
Its end can never miss, 

For men on earth no work can do 
More angel-like than this. 

He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost ; 

God’s Will is sweetest to him, when 
It triumphs at his cost. 

Ill that He blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be his sweet Will !” 


We should not call this selection one specially suited to the 
younger pupils of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. It is better 
adapted, we think, for the students than for the school-girls, 
for the hymns are stronger in feeling than they are in colour, or 
picture, or metaphor. But they are all conceived in the simplest 
spirit of genuine devotion. 





THE “ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 
HE new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” just 
completed in twenty-four volumes, must have been a 
great pecuniary success. Mr. Black, to whose enterprise the 
undertaking is mainly due, himself stated at a final dinner 
given at Cambridge to the leading contributors, that fifty 
thousand copies had already been sold by his agents in 
England and the United States. If that is the case, and we 
are not hinting at a doubt, it is a singular proof of the desire 
for accurate knowledge entertained by a particular class. The 
price of the book is prohibitory to all but libraries and well- 
to-do people, and, primd facie, no one familiar with the habits 
of the English well-to-do would believe that such a book, how- 
ever valuable, would sell copies enough to yield a profit com- 
pensating for the inevitable risk. To begin with, the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” is a sort of library in itself, and a most 
inconvenient library too. It consists of twenty-four quarto 
volumes distinctly larger than twenty-four of our grand- 
fathers’ old picture Bibles, which are now banished from 
almost all houses because there is no place to put them 
in. The volumes are too heavy to stand anywhere except 
upon the lowest bookshelf; they are too numerous to be 
put altogether side by side on one shelf—a most decided in- 
convenience—and they are too tall to stand with safety to their 
edges on any bookshelves which modern upholsterers design 
without special orders. They will stand, we believe, on those 
cleverly designed American bookshelves which Messrs. Triibner 
recommend, shelves intended for the interior of a room instead 
of its walls, being, in fact, “ what-nots” made big and useful; 
but housewives hate such contrivances, which are always 
standing either in the gangways or the windows, and we 
should not ourselves, though we approve the method, like to 
trust the upper stories of these bookcases with the gigantic 
volumes. They would come down some day with a rush. House- 
keepers hate such a book, and even library-makers are more 
tolerant of taller and thinner folios, which can be specially pro- 
vided with their stands. Then the cost of the book, considered 
as one book, and a book which it is madness to bind in cloth, 
ov anything but good, solid leather, is very great. We do not 
mean that it is dear for its size, weight, and quality, for 
itis not; but still, the reasonable edition—that is, the edition 
in a binding strong enough for its weight and the number of 
years it is intended to last—costs £36, and the number of 
people who will give £36 for a book which will not rise in 
Price, which is not rare, and which cannot be shown to 
connoisseurs as a treasure, must, we should have thought, 
have been in this country very limited. Our people have 





many virtues, and generosity is included among them; but 
they are the stingiest book-buyers in the world. Still, the book 
has succeeded, and its success shows that the demand for such 
books is of a kind quite different from what has been usually 
supposed. The popular theory has been that an encyclopedia, 
and especially this particular one, is the book of reference 
for people who wish to appear to know, but wish also to avoid 
reading,—for the young, in fact, the half-informed, and those 
who cannot afford to buy the books they want. Those classes, 
however, not to mention that massiveness in a book frightens 
them into nausea, rarely pay heavily for any publication, and we 
suspect the truth is the exact converse of the popular impres- 
sion. The men who buy encyclopedias, and especially the 
“ Britannica,” are the men who habitually buy books, who do 
not care particularly about their cost—at least, when dis- 
tributed over many years—who are middle-aged and well- 
informed, but who like, above all things, an easy method of 
rivetting their knowledge, of making themselves quite sure that 
the facts floating about in their minds are accurately grasped. 
Very few quite recognise either the range or the vagueness of 
the information possessed by the educated. Each man probably 
knows well, in many cases singularly well, his own subject— 
z.e., the subject he is obliged to know, whether for pecuniary 
reasons, or professional reasons, or reasons of pride—and pro- 
bably one other subject, which is the recreation of his mind, 
and is, three times out of five, something quite alien to the 
mental pursuit you would expect him to be interested in; but 
he also knows in a way—or, rather, thinks he knows—some 
ninety-eight others. As a fact, he does not know them, but 
has only certain ideas about them, the debris, very often, 
of half-forgotten, half-imperfect reading ; and whenever he has 
to use such knowledge, or is brought to book about it by a 
serious question or a conversational contradiction, he wants 
to revive his memory, or, as he phrases it, to “look his facts 
up.” He knows the impression the figure has made on him, 
but he has “forgotten his bones.” Half the intelligent 
squires of the country—and an intelligent squire is, like an 
intelligent naval officer, about twice as intellectually in- 
quisitive as anybody else you meet, being the victim of a 
perpetually unslaked thirst—are just in that position, and an 
encyclopedia which they can consult quickly and with hope is 
as pleasant to them as a conversible doctor within reach is to 
a valetudinarian. They “look up their facts” not to acquire a 
new knowledge of the facts, but to freshen, to verify, and, above 
all, to clarify old knowledge. The present writer, for instance, 
had occasion earlier in life to read a good deal about the 
beginnings of things on the American continent, and twenty 
years afterwards fancied he knew something of the subject. 
Accident convinced him that his knowledge had grown indis- 
tinct, and he read all the papers on American antiquities in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ”—some of which, by-the-way, 
are not quite as elaborate as they should be—with an interest 
impossible to any one who was desirous only of fresh 
information. 


It is mature men, not students, who like the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;”’ they gradually recognise it as a mine of 
suggestion and knowledge, and they have both the means and, 
what is much scarcer, the patience to buy it for themselves. 
They are not deterred by the length of any essay, and they 
—and we suspect they only—are attracted by the mass of 
admirable writing in the huge tomes, writing which on the 
mere reference-hunters must be wasted in a manner melan- 
choly to think of. Fancy expending Robertson Smith on a 
curate hunting for Jewish dates! Publishers know their own 
business, but we believe that if Messrs. Black could discover 
the position and ways of the principal purchasers of their 
great book, they would find that the only timidity they have 
displayed has been misplaced. The “ Britannica ” might have 
been half as big again. There was not the slightest necessity for 
limiting themselves to twenty-four volumes. Those who could 
have found room and money for that number, would have found 
money and room for thirty-six just as readily,—to the infinite 
improvement of the Encyclopedia, which wants, to be perfect, 
two or three additions requiring space. First of all, two or 
three volumes on little subjects such as are noticed in the 
smaller encyclopedias. They can be obtained elsewhere ; but, 
not to mention that it is a bore to buy three or four encyclo- 
pedias all different in size, arrangement, and supervision, the 
“ Britannica ” ought to be brought as near completeness as 
the duration of human life will permit. It cannot contain the 
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substance of human knowledge, as Coleridge dreamed it 
might, but it can contain every reference a reasonable 
man ought to expect, and contain it in dictionary form. 
Next, the bibliography throughout should be greatly ex- 
panded and annotated, so that the inquirer into any subject 
should know not only the names of most books upon the sub- 
ject, but, if not their comparative merits, at least their com- 
parative authority. 'The names as given now are of use 
mainly to experts. That is the bibliography which the modern 
reader requires, and never gets, and which can be provided for 
him only by the editor of an encyclopedia with a thousand 
contributors, more or less, at his disposal. Such an addi- 
tion would, of course, be enormously troublesome and 
very expensive; but it would add more than any other to 
the value of what is intended to be a monumental book- 
And then we want an entire volume of statistics, with 
a special index half as large as the volume itself. The 
statistics throughout have been carefully given—though, as 
regards areas, they here and there want reduction toa common 
denominator—but no one knows till he has tried, what it is 
to hunt up even in an encyclopaedia, not to say a hundred 
other books, the smaller statistics of almost any subject, to 
find anywhere, for example, the modern continuations of the 
figures in Quetelet’s great book. We believe that all these 
things might have been given, and many more, without the 
slightest fear of wearying purchasers, or diminishing a demand 
which, if Messrs. Black will give us a thin quinquennial 
supplement, ought to continue for twenty years. 

And then—we suppose the suggestion will be laughed at 
for trade reasons, but we are writing for the moment about 
ideals, not possibilities—would it not be possible to issue, say 
five years hence, an edition of the Encyclopedia, at the 
same price, in a hundred instead of in twenty-four volumes, 
an edition of a size which could be lifted without a 
back-ache, and read while sitting in a chair? The number 
seems portentous; but the whole book would stand on 
a comparatively small square bookcase; the volumes would 
be no more lost than any others, or being lost, could 
easily be replaced; and tlie essays need not fade away into 
that comparatively bewildering type into which some of 
them are now compressed. We dare say the publishers 
will start with indignation at the mere idea of such a 
desecration of their grand and ponderous undertaking, and 
could, if they chose, prove conclusively that no suggestion so 
ridiculous was ever before offered to practical men; but, oh! 
what a luxury such a book of universal reference would be! We 
shall be told that in such an edition the difficulty of reference 
would be indefinitely increased by the number of the volumes ; 
but it is not true. Ask Mr. Mudie how many seconds it takes 
a clerk to find one volume among a hundred if alphabetically 
arranged, and his volumes are not lettered as an encyclopedia 
might be. The volumes would weigh far less than the 
present set, could be bound in cloth without breaking, could 
be packed easily in a box of moderate size—one of Mudie’s 
despatch-boxes will hold fifty volumes—and would in thou- 
sands of houses be regarded by the old as a luxury worth 
almost any sacrifice. 





THE SALMON-KIND: SOME FRANK HERESIES. 
T is well known by all men acquainted with the grouse, that 
if you wish your moor to prosper, you must not allow 
the birds to multiply as rapidly as they would if you left them 
alone. You must shoot them ruthlessly down, and leave only 
as many as, aided by recruits from other moors, will produce 
satisfactory coveys for next year. It is not so well known 
that you should adopt a similar policy with your trout or 
salmon stream. Indeed, that is probably not known at all; 
but we think it can be proved. Close by the window at which 
these words are being penned, there is a tributary of the Tay 
that is not under the Tay or any other Salmon Fisheries Act. 
Its isolation, local tradition goes, is due to the error of a 
Parliamentary draughtsman, who inadvertently left its name 
out of the document by virtue of which the great salmon 
river is protected. The Tributary is a goodly stream. It 
has about half the flow of the Tweed, and has a course 
of twenty miles through rich farm-land. It is famed 
for the abundance, the size, and the gameness of its trout; 


Auld New Year Day to modern New Year Day, ¢ 
course, being Scots, the natives unanimously devote the re. 
maining fortnight to the orthodox rites by which it is shown 
that “freedom and whuskey gang thegither.” No English 
man can doubt this.) You would think, then, that the Water 
must be emptied of its fish ; but you are mistaken. Eyey the 
oldest inhabitant, who declares that as regards most thin 
these days are nothing to the good old times, is constraineg to 
admit, as he takes his walk abroad by the limpid brook jy 
summer, or as he notes the big baskets with which his grand. 
children return from the autumn spates, that the Tributary jg 
keeping up marvellously well. Thousands of trout are taken 
from it every year, and anglers are more numerous every 
season; yet that seems to make no difference. If you catch g 
big fellow of two pounds or so, lying at the mouth of 
a streamlet, gobbling the grubs and insects that come into. 
the Tributary thence, his place is taken within half-an-hony 
by another trout of the same size. If poachers go forth by 
night and drag their net over a stretch of shallows, that reach 
may have not a single fin in it next morning; but it will be ag 
lively as ever within a week. The poachers tried dynamite 
one evening, and blasted the life out of every creature within 
a dam a hundred yards long; but they would have had qnite 
as good sport if they had gone back again a fortnight after. 
wards. 

How is this wealth of fish-life to be explained? We will 
state our theory by-and-by. Meanwhile, we will put down 
the facts that have led us to the conjecture. The first spate 
since July began very far on in the season. There had been 
no rain during the later summer and the autumn; it was not 
until a few days after the middle of November that the 
salmon got up past the tidal reaches. Well, stories reached 
us, as soon as the flood began to subside, that the salmon 
and the grilse were “taking,” and that they were quite 
clean; and our fingers itched to have one more turn with 
the rod before laying it past till merry spring-time. We 
would take just one more forenoon, and would go to the 
river by back-ways, so that the people of the village 
would not see us. (You must understand that, although 
there is no legal law against fishing in what should be close 
time, there is a social law against it which one does not like 
to offend.) We argued with ourselves reassuringly. When 
so many rods are at work, what appreciable harm, we 
reasoned, can ours do? (It will be seen that at that stage we 
were by implication admitting that it was theoretically wrong 
to angle in November. The events of the day drove us to 
another conclusion, otherwise you may be sure we would not 
write such a frank confession as this.) What was the lure to 
be? we asked, having got tothe bank. Worm? No. At that time 
of the year worm has a disgustingly pot-hunting significance, 
You might catch a trout with it, and if you were seen doing 
so, your remark that it was salmon you were after would not 
be believed. Fly? ‘The river is still too much discoloured 
even for a Jock Scott, or a Thunder-and-Lightning, or a Blue 
Devil. It must be minnow, then: so we put on a corpulent 
Phantom, a bloated creature with a port-winey nose and a 
general “ colour-scheme ” that would shock Mr. Oscar Wylde. 
The salmon came on the first cast. Upon our honour, it did. 
It weighed 131b. What a half-hour it gave! It tore about, 
up and down the river, for the best part of that time, 
causing us to rush after it in such excitement, that the 
snow-charged gale from the north-west was quite needed 
to keep us cool. The fish was absolutely clean. You never 
saw a fresher one taken from the sea in July. That is what 
surprised us most. It set us thinking, and led us to the 
theory we have promised to proclaim. 

The Tay, as everybody knows, is a very large river. Salmon 
can get up to the Queen’s water at Dunkeld as early in summer 
as they please. On the other hand, the Tributary is so small 
that the fish cannot get over the dam-dykes until a spate 
comes, which is usually about the end of September. Now, may 
it not be that that difference is accompanied by a difference 
between the habits of the Tay fish and those of the Tributary 
salmon? May it not be that the latter remain “in condition” 
two or three months longer than the former do? The sug- 
gestion is startling at first, for one would think that as regards 
the salmon and grilse going into them, any river and its tribu- 





and crowds of anglers come from the neighbouring cities 
to fish in it. 


taries must be all the same; but think a moment. When they 


Also, as it is not under any law ordaining | g° back from the sea, fish of the salmon-kind return to where 
a close time, it is diligently thrashed by the natives from | they were born, and they spawn there. It follows that, 
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———— 
although they have a united flow into the German Ocean, the 
Tay and the Tributary must have separate families of salmon, 

jJse, and sea-trout ; and that, in the matter of being in season 
and out of season, the one family will differ from the other in 
accordance with the difference between their spawning-times. 
Is the reader still disinclined to believe our solemn affirmation 
that, although public prosecutions have been proving that the 
Tay salmon were foul for two months, the fish we caught was 
glean-run and in perfect health? He need not be. It is well 
known that there is always some river whose fish are in good 
condition. The Tay supplies us till October 11th; the Dee, 
till the end of that month; the Esk, till a little later; the 
Tweed, till later still; and Norwegian rivers, till rod-fishing on 
British streams begins again. The peculiar excellence of the 
Tributary as a trout-stream is not so easily accounted for ; but 
we have a theory as regards that also. It is that if a river 
flows through rich land, so that it has a plentiful supply of 
worms and grubs, the only risk it has to face is the risk of 
pollution or of excessive poaching. Trout reproduce them- 
selves enormously. If they were allowed to do so without 
any of them being taken from the water, the stream would 
goon be so much crowded that the trout would become dwarfed 
and degenerate in quality from insufficiency in the supply of 
food. Thus, many a man deploring a mysterious falling-off 
in the worth of his strictly preserved trout-stream, might 
improve his property by putting it for a few seasons under a 
regimen like that in spite of which the Tributary is flourishing. 
His trout would become fewer and more difficult to entice; 
but they would also become larger, better, and gamer on the 
fly-rod. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN APOLOGY FOR OBSTRUCTION. 


** SPECTATOR.” | 





[To THE EpiTor 
$1r,—Living in the absolute and enforced retirement occa- 
sioned by old age and infirmity, and agreeing generally with 
the political views advocated by the Spectator, I am surprised 
to find that while you comment severely on the obstruction of 
public business in the House of Commons, you do not allude 
to the cause of that obstruction. 

An Autumn Session was required for necessary business, and 
no new measure ought to have been introduced in the very 
limited time required for the omitted but urgent work of the 
Session. The Government were not required to give up any 
proposed new measure in consequence of expected opposition ; 
but surely it would have been a reasonable discretion on their 
part to postpone any new measure, however good, to a future 
Session, rather than to introduce it at a time when the days for 
actual work were numbered. Consilia ab eventu non sunt pon- 
deranda ; but reasonable men might have seen that this was 
no fitting opportunity for any new measure of importance. 
The result of that introduction is the present confusion, and 
reasonable men have cause to regret the want of reasonable 
discretion which induced the Government to bring on a 
measure which was inconsistent with the object of a limited 
Autumn Session. 

The Government have to thank themselves for the want of 
common-sense and discretion which has led to the present 
difficulty, and will be but another instance on which “ discretion 
is the better part of valour.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Witham Close, Winchester. JOHN BRAMSTON. 

[We do not agree at all. The Ashbourne Act Extension 
Bill was advisedly postponed to the Autumn Session ; but it 
cannot in any sense be called a new measure. Notice was 
given of it in the early part of the Session, and it was 
absolutely essential in order to carry out the purpose of the 
Act of 1885.—Ep. Spectator. } 


OF THE 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In one of your articles of December 8th, I find an obiter 
dictum in favour of conceding denominational education if 
demanded by a majority of the Irish people. 

Myself an Irish peasant, I.venture to suggest one or two 
obvious, and to my mind conclusive, reasons against such a step. 
Practically it would mean that throughout four-fifths of 
Ireland, all State-supported elementary schools would be con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic clergy, that the whole or almost 


| 


the whole of the school-time in these schools would be devoted 
to the teaching of the Roman Calholic religion, and that 
Protestant children in these districts would be, in consequence, 
compelled to receive a Roman Catholic education or none at all. 
In other words, the Protestants, who pay a large proportion 
of Irish taxation, would be forced to contribute towards the 
propagation of a rival religion and the gradual extinction of 
their own,—a principal reason, perhaps, why the denomina- 
tional system is so persistently advocated by the Ultramontane 
party. 
To tax a man and deliberately to exclude him from the 
benefits derived from his contribution, violates the funda- 
mental principle upon which the right to tax is based. 
Invocation of the majority argument cannot alter the fact. 
Absolute justice is not dependent upon majorities. Absolute 
injustice may be done, and frequently is done, in obedience to 
the demands of majorities; but it has not hitherto been the 
habit of the Spectator to acquiesce in injustice on grounds of 
expediency. Apart from the question of abstract right, such 
a policy must be a doubtful one. If it did not directly pro- 
duce insurrection, it must inevitably tend to extinguish 
Protestantism in Ireland; and I venture to think that neither 
of these possible results conimend themselves to reasonable 
men as desirable. In the existing State schools in Ireland, a 
portion of the day is set apart for religious instruction, and 
during that time the priest is permitted to teach his legitimate 
flock what he pleases. What more can he in justice demand? 
—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN SAXON. 
[Our obiter dictum was by no means in favour of denomina- 
tional separation, quite the reverse; but it was in favour of 
the view that under the democratic system every distinct 
section of the people should decide for themselves which 
system they prefer.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WHEN TO FIRE. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Mr. Balfour’s view of the proper way to use “ the whiff 
of grapeshot” is certainly the First Napoleon’s. “ It is false,” 
says Napoleon, “that we fired first with blank charge; it had 
been a waste of life to do that.” (Carlyle’s “ French Revolu- 
tion,” Vol. III., p. 272.) And that of Escalus :— 
“ Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so; 
Pardon is oft the nurse of second woe.” 
(Measure for Measure, Act ii., Scene 1.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. GILt. 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, Dorset, December Sth. 


CLOSED CATHEDRALS. 
(To Tur Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In justice to “the dragon of the golden gate” who 
grimly guards the arcade leading to the Lady Chapel in 
Exeter Cathedral, let me add my experience to that of your 
correspondent, ‘‘H. D. R.” I was about to pass the said gate 
this summer (with other visitors), and, in common with many, 
felt hurt that a set fee for seeing our cathedral should be 
exacted from us; there was a very unsavoury specimen of the 
tramp class by my side, and wishing him to have the benefit of 
any ennobling influence the material church might exert, I 
offered to pay the necessary sixpence for him. “It is not 
necessary, Sir, for the poor to pay,” was the reply of the 
portress to my offer.—I am, Sir, Ke., M.A. Oxon. 
[To tHe EpitTor or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Srz,—The letter of the Dean of Lincoln in the Spectator of 
December 8th, reminds me that immediately after the pub- 
lication of Lord Carnarvon’s appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury upon the subject of “ opening churches,” I wrote 
to one of your leading contemporaries suggesting that any 
change in the direction advocated by Lord Carnarvon ought 
to commence with cathedrals, and I referred to the cathedrals 
of Canterbury, York, and St. Paul’s, London, as instances 
within my own knowledge where access to the eastern portions 
of the respective churches was, even after the payment of 
fees, only permitted to a limited and inconvenient extent. I 
am not aware that the authorities of Canterbury and York 
ever noticed my letter; but Canon Liddon was good enough 
to reply to me and establish my case with regard to St. Paul’s 
even more strongly than I had put it, and to make public that 
no person was allowed to enter the choir there except by 





special permission. It is not, however, to revive this particular 
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discussion that I now venture to trouble you, but to state my | But these discoveries have a religious bearing of a different 
humble opinion that the apology of the Dean of Lincoln for kind. To my mind, it lightens the moral perplexities of the 
the practice observed in his cathedral cannot hold water. I | world to think that as the laws of chemistry are the same in 
agree that the financial position of the capitular body | all the stars, and those of life fundamentally the same jy all 
justifies the exaction of a fee, and I am quite willing to | organisms, so the laws of moral and spiritual nature are 
pay it, provided that I can have my money’s-worth, and am probably, fundamentally the same in all worlds; and that oe 
permitted to take my own time to remain within the enclosure, | world may be one of myriads in which the same mora] and 
and not be under compulsion to wait until a party is formed, | spiritual laws are working, under diverse conditions, { 
and then marched about and watched by “a competent | different results, each with its own separate value jn tha 
attendant,” whose explanations I, for one, do not care to | divine light.—1 am, Sir, &c., j 
hear. At one period of my life I passed a great deal of time | Belfast, December 6th. JOSEPH JOHN Murpny. 
at Lincoln, and in those days a gratuity of a very moderate Se 
amount to the verger secured me that full enjoyment of the 
choir and Lady Chapel which evidently is not obtainable under 
the new system. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my dissent from the 
Dean’s doctrine, “that the habit of mischief is so rooted in 
human nature as to endanger the more delicate parts of 
churches.” My experience both in England and abroad—and 
it is a very large one—leads me to a different conclusion, and 
the views which I entertain on the subject are confirmed by 
the perfect success of the regulations which have been in 
force in Westminster Abbey for several years past, and which 
the Dean of Lincoln would do well to study, and adopt in 
principle in his own church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
House of Commons, December 12th. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—Being aware that the astronomical argument against 
Christianity has had recently much weight with men of ey]. 
ture and scientific thought, I read with great interest your 
article in the Spectator of November 24th, on “ Astronomy 
and Theology,” and I was much struck with the strength of 
the contention in the concluding paragraphs. It is needless 
to repeat or enforce what was there so well said, but allow me 
to add to the arguments there used, one which seems to me to 
meet those who may be called astronomical objectors, provided 
they be theists, on their own ground, and to prove that a 
general objection of the kind referred to is untenable. 

On the basis of our acquired knowledge of the infinite, 
extent of creation, and the countless number of the stellar 
orbs, it may be urged that any one of these bodies must be 
considered as insignificant when compared with the sum-total 
of similar bodies. Hence the same objection which is brought 
against the probability of the alleged facts of Incarnation 
Srr,—As evidence of the extraordinary mildness of the season, | and Redemption in reference to this earth, would lie equally 
I send you a list of flowers actually in bloom this day in my | against the probability of such a manifestation of the attri- 
garden. All are planted in the open, where they have been all | butes of Deity in any other planet, and the inference would be 
the past summer. Not one is growing in a pot or under any | that Deity was precluded from making such a manifestation 
shelter whatever. Moreover, this is a high and rather exposed | anywhere. 
situation, so that many of my neighbours might perhaps| Chalmers cogently put the wonders of the microscope 
furnish a much fuller list.—I am, Sir, &c., against the wonders of the telescope, and knowing what we 

Frep. T. EL.worrsy. know from geology of the likelihood that a vast proportion of 


THE RECENT WEATHER. 


{To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 





Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset, December 9th. the heavenly bodies are unfit for the habitation of spiritual 
beings like man, knowing, too, through experience, the 
Escallonia Macrantha. | Double Primrores. unique superiority, in the spiritual element, of man over the 
Mortis ieee | — a many other living beings on earth, we may see that there was 
oes (various colours). | ere en Cymb.) some force in Coleridge’s purposely extravagant dictum, that 
1olets. | ommon 1s8les. . . 
African Marigolds. | Geranium Robertianum. perhaps the great number of the stars might be intended to 
Yellow Allyssum, Veronica Rupestris. ae : a a on nde 
Hydrangea. | Scarlet Geraniums (Vesuvius), show “ how cheap dirt is,’—in other words, how incommen- 
Auriculas (five sorts). | Silene Compacta. surable are spirit and matter, of how small account in 
Gladiolus (choice), several perfeet | Pansies (large). ** ° ° 
spikes. Wallflowers. reference to spiritual facts and truths is mere magnitude 
Chrysanthemums (hundreds), | Penstemons, A -— ° at ¢ . a. <s » pats 
ces Mace, ) | abalea or mere number ; and that, at all events, it is our rational 
Roses, fifteen named sorts and several) Mignonette (any quantity), sweet as in | course to judge of what is here presented to our spiritual 
old, | summer, . a . . eye 
Aralia Sicboldi. Pyrus Japonica. nature on substantive grounds of evidence and suitability —I 
Christmas Roses. | Corcorus Japonica, Sir, &e 
Cotoneaster. | Jasminum Nudiflorum. am, SIT, XC., 
Laurus Tinnus (profuse). | Sweet-Scented Verbenum (new shoots). 1 Wintor Road, Dublin, December 9th. R. P. GRAVES. 
Polyanthus (lace-edged), many. | Many of the above are in as good and 


arge P.rennial Poppy, bud openiug. | perfect condition as at any time during 
Marguerites (Chrys. Leuc.), several | the past summer, while many, of course, 
large bushes with hundreds of blooms, ! are in season. 





TRUSTEES AND “SETTLEES.” 

{To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Referring to your article on the subject of “ Trustees” 
in the Spectator of November 24th, if a word is wanted to 
replace the legal relic, “‘Cestui que trust,” I suggest the above 
as being a correct new word, and analogous to several words 





ASTRONOMY AND THEOLOGY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ } 

S1r,—For years I have been privately trying to call attention 
to the fact which for the first time I see noted in a letter 
addressed to you last week. All ideas of religion which imply | now in use. For instance “lessor,” the person leasing, and 
that it has no reference to what is beyond this earth, and | «Jessee,” the person towhom leased, “mortgagor,” “mortgagee,” 
was originally evolved upon it, obviously belong to the pre- | &e. So “settlor,” the person settling (by will or deed) ; this we 
Copernican order of thought, and are necessarily so far dis- | yse, and why not “ settlee,” the person to whom settled, passing 
credited and untenable. through “ trustee,” the person to whom trusted ? “ Beneficiary ” 

And if we thought of the “supernatural” as really the | js often used in the sense of my “settlee,” but as it also applies 
super-planetary, or—if such a word is allowable—the “ super- | to a person benefiting directly and not the subject of a trust, 
satellitic,” we should then discover which tendency of thought | jt is not explicit.—I am, Sir, &c., Country SoLiciTor. 
was the truest to ascertained natural order. And we might ——s 
possibly realise (is it not time we should?) that we are, after 
all, right in speaking, not of the Divine Super-nature, but of 
the Divine Nature.—I am, Sir, &c., Vv. W. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—True it is that in the Cape Colony there are “ Boards of 
Executors” and “Trust Companies,” authorised by law to 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.””] undertake the duties of executors and trustees for reward ; but 
S1r,—I thoroughly agree with you and your correspondents, there is a great danger of such Corporations becoming, like 
as opposed to Mr. Frederic Harrison, that all which astronomy | Railway Companies, so strong that private persons are afraid 
has taught us about the vastness of the universe, has no to insist on their rights, or are crushed by legal expenses when 
legitimate bearing whatever on the belief that “God’s tender | they do so. , 
mercies are over all his works” :— The scale of charges at the Cape is, I venture to say, not 
“ Naught is great and naught is small nearly so “well settled” as your correspondent, “ Anglo-Cape 
To the Soul that maketh all.” Lawyer,” seems to think; and, not unnaturally, all attempts 
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cut it down are resisted to the bitter end. A reference to 


, t appeals to the Privy Council will confirm this 


two recen 


spf 
Teles this, I am told by those who are able to speak from 

rsonal knowledge, that in a comparatively small society like 
that at the Cape, So many friends and relatives of high officials 
gre interested in these Corporations, that absolute confidence 
is not always felt in their impartiality in dealing with questions 
vom time to time between the trustees and their 


ising f 
- E. J. E. 


dgettikys.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 





HOME OF REST FOR HORSES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SpECTATOR.”’ | 
gir,—May I once again beg your kind insertion of a Christmas 
appeal on behalf of the Home of Rest for Horses, which is 
now honoured by possessing the Duke of Portland as its 
President? Last year I asked for funds to develop the 
different branches of the Society; now my appeal is for help 
to carry on a work the value of which has been fully proved. 
We are essentially a “self-help” Society. We do not give 
doles of charity of any kind; we do not legislate for paupers ; 
but we do strive, to the utmost of our power, to aid honest 
hard-working men who are suddenly overtaken by that dire 
misfortune, the break-down of the animal which has hitherto 
been the bread-winner of the home, but which in hard times 
has to suffer with his master. To both, the struggle assumes 
the form of longer hours of labour, with often insufficient 
food; the gallant beast will do his best, but his strength, 
though not his will, gives way at last. Then our Society 
comes forward, receives the exhausted steed for rest and good 
feeding, and when one of our small loan steeds is at liberty, a 
deserving man is permitted to hire a substitute on moderate 
terms, which animal, while on hire, is protected by being 
shown once a week to Mr. South, the veterinary surgeon of 
the Home. 

Last year we received ninety patients on subscribers’ letters; 
this year we have kept up an average of from twenty to 
twenty-five through the summer months; but, alas! we found 
we were going too fast, and now many a case of urgent need 
has to be held over till perhaps too late for succour, because, 
unhappily, our funds are not equal to the demands made upon 
them. It is very sad for us to have to refuse the aid so urgently 
needed by those who have striven hard to help themselves; 
and at this bright season of feasting and rejoicing, is it too 
much to ask for a Christmas-box of half-a-crown from all your 
readers who can spare that sum for the Home of Rest for 
Horses, or one shilling from those who can spare no more ? 
Let none hold back thinking their gifts too small; they signify, 
at any rate, sympathy with the cause, and encourage us for 
our work through the coming year. Any wishing for details 
of the work can obtain an annual report on application to S. 
8. Safford, Esq., 13 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Station, S.W. 

One other point I should like to touch on. When the 
Home of Rest was first founded, numerous suggestions were 
made that a branch ought to be added for the reception 
of old favourites of the wealthy whose owners might wish to 
pension them off, after having grown old in their service. 
This has been done, in a small way, it is true; still, the farm 
at Sudbury, near Harrow, is capable, when required, of any 
amount of development, and Mr. Sivell, the manager, in 
whom I have thorough confidence, having known him many 
years, has long been accustomed to old pensioners requiring 
special care, belonging to private clients of hisown. Truly 
wonderful it is to see how horses discarded as almost disabled, 
come round again by rest, and a run on the clay soil of the farm ; 
their legs go down, but their spirits rise, often considerably 
too high for the comfort of those who have them in charge ; 
take, for instance, the case of one of our old pensioners a few 
weeks ago. On being brought in from the meadow to a loose- 
box, and thus separated from a favourite companion, he was 
so enraged that, in spite of the efforts of three men in front 
of the box, he hurled himself against the door, and sent it 
flying to the other side of the yard. This troublesome old 
fellow never likes being shut up, and it seems impossible to 
invent a fastening he cannot undo. It is a questionable kind- 
ness letting old favourites run at grass or in a strawyard, in 
the ordinary way, ufter being accustomed to every comfort in 





food and shelter ; but at our Home, though higher terms must 
be paid, the poor brutes are as carefully watched and tended 
as they could be under the eye of their owners themselves, and 


it has been a great disappointment to me that so few care to 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded them. We also 
(by request) receive members’ horses for short periods of rest, 
or during their owners’ absence from town ; but again I grieve to 
find that so few really care to give their horses a few weeks of 
freedom and country air, which equally with themselves they 
would enjoy and benefit by. We cordially invite visits of 
inspection to both the homes. The patients’ home is at 
the Stud Farm, Neasden, near Willesden,—proprietor, Mr. 
William South; and that for old favourites and members’ 
horses, which I am so anxious to develop, is at The Poplars, 
Sudbury, near Harrow,—proprietor, Mr. Sivell. Trusting I 
may not have encroached too much on your valuable space, 
and that your kindness will induce you to insert my appeal, 
Iam, Sir, &e., Anna LINDO. 


20 Westbourne Park, Bayswater, December Sth. 





A WORD IN DEFENCE OF SHEEP. 

[To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—A writer in the current number of the Cornhill Magazine 
affirms that “there is no stupider animal in all creation ” than 
a sheep ; and in a short paper he gives various facts that have 
come under his notice as a “sheep-herder” in Australia, to 
support the assertion. 
Now, as one whose youth was spent in a sheep district of 
Scotland, my experience leads to a very different conclusion. 
In the extensive moors in Dumfriesshire and the South of 
Lanarkshire, it is quite common for the sheep to pen them- 
selves, leaving the hill-pastures in the evening for some walled 
field in the low-lying grounds, which they enter by apertures 
left for them in the “ dyke;” and again in the morning they 
return to the hills, showing remarkable sagacity with respect 
to the times and everything else connected with their move- 
ments. It isacommon thing for the cottagers to have pet- 
lambs, which have been given them when the ewes have died, 
or been too weak to bring up twins. As these pets grow up, 
nothing could exceed the affection which they manifest for 
those who tend them, while their intelligence is scarcely 
inferior to that of a dog. 

Every one knows the celebrated picture of “The Pet-Lamb,” 
where a butcher’s boy is depicted as leading away from the 
children of a widow their beloved playmate. The wonderful 
pathos of the picture depends not more on the attachment of 
the children for the lamb, than on the sagacious animal’s 
reluctance to leave them. The artist who painted that picture 
—Constable, I think—had not found sheep to be “semi- 
idiotic.” 

The eyes of the gazelle have been thought so beautiful, that 
too often the loveliest human eyes have been likened to them. 
Now, the eyes of the gazelle and the eyes of some sheep are 
scarcely distinguishable; and what the Australian sheep- 
herder has termed an idiotic and “ wild-eyed” look, some close 
observers have thought to be an expression of infinite tender- 
ness and pathos. The conditions under which the sheep- 
herder arrived at his conclusions do not seem to me to have 
been favourable to the true discernment of the animal’s nature. 
“ Fiery gallops ” among flocks numbering “ tens of thousands ” 
are not, I think, the best means of judging the intelligence of 
a timid animal. There are some intelligent women and men 
who, if driven by horses at full gallop, and hounded by savage 
dogs, might behave in an unreasoning manner. If I said tigers 
or lions instead of dogs, the similitude would be more perfect, 
as to the sheep a dog is a wolf. 

That the Scotch shepherd—an unusually shrewd observer— 
is of the same opinion as myself regarding his charges, the 
following anecdote, taken from a recently published book, will 
prove. Lord Neaves was fishing near St. Mary’s Loch, and 
having come across a shepherd, entered into conversation. The 
sheep on the hill-side—through prescience of a coming storm 
—were huddled together on a bare piece of ground. “If Iwas 
one of those sheep,” said Lord Neaves, “I would go where the 
grass was longer.” “Eh, mon!” was the reply; “but if ye 
were a sheep, ye wad hae mair sense.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. CRAWFORD Scorr. 
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POETRY. 


TO AN OPTIMIST. 
Drm eyes, clear-sighted only for the distance, 
Fond fancy poring on those hills of blue, 
Blamest thou me, bent only on resistance 
To ills of nearer view ? 





You were a painter born, and I a fighter ; 
You to love beauty, I to set wrong right ; 

You, where a thing is bright, to paint it brighter, 
I to say, “ Black’s not white.” 


Had you been saved of old when heaven’s great ruin 
Crashed down in flood, and Hope itself looked dark, 

You had admired “the good that rain was doing,” 
And praised “the accommodation of the Ark.” 


You see but cherubs where, in misery bundled, 
Poor children rot unheeded in a mews ; 

You note the rainbow when « mop is trundled 
With rinsings from the stews. 


I have the fatal fault to see too clearly, 
Blight in the bloom and ill in all to spy, 

Believing truth itself is bought too dearly 
If purchased with a lie. 


So fail I, friend, to see earth as you see it,— 
All sunshine, angels bursting from the blue; 

Though with good health and money, I agree, it 
May, while they both last, do. 


What then our difference? This! As clever jugglers 
Who force the court-card, will not yield the plain, 

You quote the one blest, not the hopeless strugglers, 
The millions in their pain. 


I too see good, but do not pause to praise it ; 
Leave opiate praise, love rather tonic blame; 

“ Improveable” I hold the world ; to raise it, 
Man’s only lawful aim. ° 


Yet, oh! thy pardon, Heaven, if oft-times grumbling, 
I murmur o’er lost harvests’ wasted toil ; 
I know it must be, yet it 7s so humbling, 


That best things soonest spoil. A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


> 
THE BOOK OF ISATIAH.* 
THIs is a very attractive book. Mr. George Adam Smith has 
evidently such a mastery of the scholarship of his subject, that 
it would be a sheer impertinence for most scholars, even if 
tolerable Hebraists, to criticise his translations; and certainly 
it is not the intention of the present reviewer to attempt 
anything of the kind, to which he is absolutely incom- 
petent. All we desire is to let English readers know how very 
lucid, impressive, and, indeed, how vivid a study of Isaiah is 
within their reach,—the fault of the book, if it has a fault, 
being rather that it finds too many points of connection 
between Isaiah and our modern world, than that it finds too 
few. In other words, no one can say that the book is 
not full of life. It might perhaps be said that occa- 
sionally,—very occasionally,—the life in it overshadows what 
we take to have been the true Isaiah, rather than brings him 
out into stronger relief. So far as we understand the prophet 
and statesman, the great object of Isaiah’s work in the world 
was to keep the Jewish nation in that pure worship of Jehovah 
which was inconsistent with any close foreign alliances with 
such peoples as the Egyptians or the Assyrians, and, indeed, 
inconsistent with dependence on any human power. He wished 
to keep them true worshippers, and he held that all infection 
with the Egyptian or Assyrian habits of thought was incon- 
sistent with their being true worshippers. Moreover, he be- 
lieved, as divine inspiration taught him to believe, that God’s 
providence could defend Juda from all the dangers of isola- 
tion, so long as isolation was caused by that absolute obedience 
to the holy will of Jehovah which it was to be the one function 
of the Jews’ national life to testify to the world. In this, as 








* The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A— 
The Book of Isaiah, By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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we understand him, Mr. G. A. Smith fully concurs, aij 
indeed, we could quote many passages in which he sets forth 
this same drift very ably. But this divine PUrpose fop 
the insulation of the Jews seems to us to open a wider 
gulf than Mr. Smith seems willing to allow between the 
aspect in which the world appeared to Isaiah, and the aspect 
in which it appears to modern, or comparatively modern 
moralists and statesmen. We cannot say that we see any such, 
analogy between Isaiah’s great denunciation of the Assyrian 
alliance, and Cromwell’s denunciation of the Scottish pedants 
who were anxious to save the kingship of Charles IT. and to hay 
their Westminster Confession too. As a matter of fact, that Was 
what did actually happen after the Restoration, and withoy 
any fatal infidelity of the Scotch to their faith. Isaiah, 
denunciation of the covenant “with death and hell” was 
founded on principles which were not at stake when the 
Scotch wished to find some compromise which would at once 
save for them their Church and keep them in their old constity. 
tional relation to the Crown of both Kingdoms. Of course, 
Cromwell thought that the same principle was at stake, and 
as he had for the moment the power of the sword as wel] 
as the greater power of character on his side, his mistake 
may have been excusable. But we very much doubt 
whether Mr. George Adam Smith does really illuminate 
Isaiah’s position in denouncing the Assyrian alliance by 
quoting Cromwell’s appeal to Isaiah before Musselburgh, 
Cromwell believed, no doubt, that it was almost.as fatal 
to all sound evangelical faith, for Presbyterians to hold 
by an English dynasty which was not worthy of such 
trust, as Isaiah held it to be fatal to Jewish faith to 
hold by an Assyrian alliance. But in reality there was 
very little in common between the two situations. The 
Scotch Presbyterians knew that they had a guarantee 
in the religious feelings of the English people and the 
thorough English distrust of the Stuarts, against the con- 
cession of too much influence to that unworthy family, and 
they knew that their faith would in all probability be almost 
as safe with a Stuart on the throne as with a Protector; nor 
were they very much in error. Isaiah, on the other hand, 
knew that if Judah and Jerusalem were once absorbed into 
the heart of a great heathen Power like either Assyria or 
Egypt, the one purpose for which the people of Israel had been 
set apart from all other peoples would be defeated. 
Nor can we, again, see any analogy so close as Mr. 
G. A. Smith discovers between Mazzini’s discovery that 
instead of having inspired “young Italy” with all the deep 
enthusiasm which burned in his own soul for the renova- 
tion of his country, he had apparently made many of that 
party colder to the cause than they had been before they first 
joined him, and Isaiah’s discovery that the most noticeable 
effect of his prophesying had been to make the heart of the 
people gross, and their ears dull of hearing, and their eyes shut 
against the light, lest at any time they should see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears and be converted to the divine 
cause. Of course, there is a certain analogy between the reaction 
which almost always follows the first unsuccessful effort put 
forth by any great moral influence and that which follows the 
similarly unsuccessful exertion of any other moral influence. 
In all such cases there is a time of increased apathy, of almost 
angry revolt, when the “little pot” that, as the proverb says, is 
“soon hot ” has boiled over, and only scalded the hands which 
filled it. But there was, we take it, a good deal more in 
Mazzini’s fervid patriotism to excuse a certain reaction 
against it, than there was in Isaiah’s. As Mazzini lent 
a sort of sanction to the violent removal of one of the 
few personal centres of Italian independence, in his disgust 
at Charles Albert’s reluctance to plunge headlong into the 
patriotic cause, we must feel, we think, that great and pure as 
was his motive, it was not free from the kind of fanaticism 
which transgresses moral limits. Now, the very essence of 
Isaiah’s prophetic teaching was to keep the moral and spiritual 
doctrine of Jehovah pure from political alloy. 
Once more, we think that Mr. G. A. Smith errs on the side 
of a much too modern reading of Isaiah’s inspiration, when he 
represents Isaiah’s prophecy of the sudden raising of the siege 
of Jerusalem by Sennacherib as a mere consequence of his 
mastery of a spiritual principle :— 
“The prediction of the sudden raising of this siege was the 


equally natural corollary to another religious conviction, which 
held the prophet with as much intensity, as that which possessed 





him with the need of Judah’s punishment. Isaiah never slacked 
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+. hold on the truth that in the end God would save Zion, and 
his a r for Himself. Through whatever destruction, a root and 
hep at of the Jewish people must survive. Zion is impregnable 
use God is in her, and because her inviolateness is necessary 
ae continuance of true religion in the world. Therefore as 
for ident as his prediction of the siege of Jerusalem is Isaiah’s 
vrediction of her delivery. And while the prophet wraps the fact 
P e circumstance, while he masks, as it were, his ignorance 
ar detail it will actually take place by calling up a great 
tural convulsion, yet he makes it abundantly clear—as, with 
hie religious convictions and his knowledge of the Assyrian power, 
he cannot help doing—that the deliverance will be unexpected 
d unexplainable by the natural circumstances of the Jews them- 
> oa that it will be evident as the immediate deed of God. It is 
well for us to understand this. We shall get rid of the mechanical 
‘dea of prophecy, according to which prophets made exact pre- 
dictions of fact by some particular and purely official endowment. 
We shall feel that prediction of this kind was due to the most un- 
mistakable inspiration, the influence upon the prophet’s knowledge 
f two powerful religious convictions, for which he him- 


irs 0} 
ies strongly sure that he had the warrant of the Spirit of 
”» 


Now, as we know, Jerusalem was not always relieved in this 
way from the consequences of foreign invasion. It was taken, 
it was destroyed; and its taking and destruction were perfectly 
consistent with,—nay, as we now see, contributory to,—the 
designs of God in the education and discipline of the Jewish 
le. How could Isaiah have known, on the mere strength 
of the abstract principle, that the taking of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib might not have been part of God’s design for the 
propagation of the Jewish faith? So far as this principle 
went, it would have justified later prophets in denying that 
Jerusalem should ever be stormed and destroyed, though that 
fate overtook it more than once. Surely this wish to confine 
prophetic insight to purely moral and spiritual insight, is 
entirely inconsistent with the whole tenor of the Hebrew 
prophets’ vision. It must, we think, be conceded that some of 
these visions were never realised, while others of them were 
most wonderfully realised. But we cannot believe for a 
moment that prophetic vision was confined to the appli- 
cation of moral and spiritual principles in the field of 
history, or that the prophets themselves ever for a moment 
supposed that that was the only source of their discernment 
of the future. On the contrary, as Mr. G. A. Smith shows 
in a very powerful passage, the Jewish conception of 
the Holy Spirit was in a very much higher degree an 
intellectual as distinguished from a moral and spiritual 
conception, than it is now at all the theological fashion 
to conceive it. As we have alluded to this fine passage 
in his book, we must gratify our readers by quoting a 
portion of it. It is a comment on Isaiah xi., 2 and 3: 
“The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord :’— 
“The Spirits of the Lord mentioned by Isaiah are prevailingly 
intellectual; and the medieval Church, using the details of this 
passage to interpret Christ’s own intimation of the Paraclete as 
the Spirit of truth,—remembering also the story of Pentecost, 
when the Spirit bestowed the gifts of tongues, and the case of 
Stephen, who, in the triumph of his eloquence and learning, was 
said to be full of the Holy Ghost,—did regard, as Gregory of Tours 
expressly declared, the Holy Spirit as the ‘God of the intellect 
more than of the heart.’ All Councils were opened by a mass to 
the Holy Ghost, and few, who have examined with care the win- 
dows of medizval churches, will have failed to be struck with the 
frequency with which the Dove is seen descending upon the heads 
of miraculously learned persons, or presiding at discussions, or 
hovering over groups of figures representing the sciences. To the 
medieval Church, then, the Holy Spirit was the Author of the 
intellect, more especially of the governing and political intellect ; 
and there can be little doubt, after a study of the variations of 
this doctrine, that the first five verses of the eleventh of Isaiah 
formed upon it the classical text of appeal. To Christians, who 
have been accustomed by the use of the word Comforter to asso- 
ciate the Spirit only with the gentle and consoling influences of 
heaven, it may seem strange to find His energy identified with the 
stern rigour of the magistrate. But in its practical, intelligent, 
and reasonable uses the medieval doctrine is greatly to be pre- 
ferred, on grounds both of Scripture and common-sense, to those 
two comparatively modern corruptions of it, one of which empha- 
sises the Spirit’s influence in the exclusive operation of the grace 
of orders, and the other, driving to an opposite extreme, dissipates 
it into the vaguest religiosity. It is one of the curiosities of 
Christian theology that a divine influence, asserted by Scripture 
and believed by the early Church to manifest itself in the success- 
ful conduct of civil offices and the fullness of intellectual learning, 
should in these latter days be so often set up ina sort of ‘ super- 
natural’ opposition to practical wisdom and the results of science. 
But we may go back to Isaiah for the same kind of correction on 
this doctrine as he has given us on the doctrine of faith ; and 
while we do not forget the richer meaning the New Testament 
bestows on the operation of the Divine Spirit, we may learn from the 





Hebrew prophet to seek the inspiration of the Holy Ghost in all the 

endeavours of science, and not to forget that it is His guidance 

Pac which enables us to succeed in the conduct of our offices and 
ortunes.” 


That is finely said. And, for our parts, we do not hesitate to 
assert that Isaiah regarded his own insight into the future asa 
special intellectual illumination by the divine mind, even more 
than he regarded it as a legitimate inference from the principles 
of God’s moral and spiritual teaching. 


What makes this book so delightful, is in part the very 
fine renderings of passages in Isaiah which we have all of us 
hitherto found obscure, and partly the vivid feeling for reality 
which makes Mr. G. A. Smith contend against allegorical inter- 
pretations of the prophet, and insist on those simple and literal 
meanings which are not only much more natural in themselves, 
but much more in keeping with the convictions and predis- 
positions of Christian Churches. We will give an example of 
both aspects of this most fascinating book. Let us take the 
passage which Cromwell quoted in his letter from Musselburgh, 
the passage referring to the reliance of the Jewish politicians 
on the Assyrian alliance, in the 28th chapter (verses 9-13), a 
chapter over which many of us may have stumbled. It follows 
immediately on the denunciation of the drunkards of Ephraim 
and the prophecy of the disaster which is to come upon them. 
After this Isaiah turns back to the priests and prophets of 
Jerusalem, and says that they also have erred from the 
same habits of intoxication, and the passage in our Autho- 
rised Version proceeds as follows :—‘*‘ Whom shall he teach 
knowledge ? and whom shall he make to understand doctrine ? 
them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from the 
breasts? For precept must be upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, there a 
little: for with stammering lips and another tongue will 
he speak to this people. To whom he said, This is the 
rest wherewith ye may cause the weary to rest; and this is the 
refreshing : yet they would not hear. But the word of the 
Lord was unto them precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, there a 
little; that they might go, and fall backward, and be broken, 
and snared, and taken.” This passage, as it strikes the ordinary 
reader, might well remind him of the remark made by a divine 
of our own day, still living, who, when a child, told his father 
and mother that while they had been at worship, he had read 
through the whole of Isaiah, “skipping the nonsense ;” and 
doubtless this passage, full of vivid meaning as it is, was one 
of those which came under his childish condemnation as devoid 
of meaning. Now listen to Mr. Smith’s explanation :-— 


“But Isaiah has cast his pearls before swine. The men of 
Jerusalem, whom he addresses, are too deep in sensuality to be 
roused by his noble words. Even priest and prophet stagger through 
strong drink ; and the class that should have been the conscience 
of the city, responding immediately to the word of God, reel in 
vision and stumble in judgment. They turn upon Isaiah’s earnest 
message with tipsy men’s insolence. Verses 9 and 10 should be 
within inverted commas, for they are the mocking reply of 
drunkards over their cups. Whom is he going to teach knowledge, 
and wpon whom is he trying to force ‘the Message,’ as he calls it? 
Them that are weaned from the milk and drawn from the breasts ? 
Are we school-children, that he treats us with his endless platitudes 
and repetitions—precept upon precept and precept upon precept, line 
upon line and line upon line, here « little and there a little? So did 
these bibulous prophets, priests, and politicians mock Isaiah’s 
messages of judgment, wagging their heads in mimicry of his 
simple, earnest tones. ‘We must conceive the abrupt, inten- 
tionally short, reiterated, and almost childish words of verse 10 as 
spoken in mimicry, with a mocking motion of the head, and in a 
childish, stammering, taunting tone.’ But Isaiah turns upon 
them with their own words: ‘ You call me, Stammerer! I tell 
you that God, Who speaks through me, and Whom in me you 
mock, will one day speak again to you in a tongue that shall indeed 
sound stammering to you. When those far-off barbarians have 
reached your walls, and over them taunt you in uncouth tones, 
then shall you hear how God can stammer. For these shall be 
the very voice of Him, and as He threatens you with captivity it 
shall be your bitterness to remember how by me He once offered 
you a rest and refreshing, which you refused. I tell you more. 
God will not only speak in words, but in deeds, and then truly 
your nickname for His message shall be fulfilled to you. Then 
shall the word of the Lord be unto you precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, here a little and there a little. 
For God shall speak with the terrible simplicity and slowness of 
deeds, with the gradual growth of fate, with the monotonous stages 
of decay, till step by step you go, and stumble backward, and be broken, 
and snared, and taken. You have scorned my instruction as mono- 
syllables fit for children! By irritating monosyllables of gradual 
penalty shall God instruct you tle second time.” 


That certainly is clear enough and scathing enough, though 
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it would not be easy for an ordinary reader of the Bible to get 
at its drift, even from the Revised Version. 
As an illustration of Mr. Smith’s rooted objection to alle- 
gorical interpretation, let us take a fragment only of the 
beautiful passage in which he contends that Isaiah’s prophecy 
of that restoration of Nature that shall enable a little child to 
play with the fiercest of the wild beasts without danger, is to 
be taken literally and not allegorically. It is, declares Mr. 
Smith, a promise of an ultimate redemption of Nature from 
that blood-thirst with which our modern poets reproach her :— 
« But Isaiah will not be satisfied with the establishment of a 
strong government in the land and the redemption of human 
society from chaos. He prophesies the redemption of all nature 
as well. It is one of those errors, which distort both the poetry 
and truth of the Bible, to suppose that by the bears, lions, and 
reptiles which the prophet now sees tamed in the time of the re- 
generation, he intends the violent human characters which he so 
often attacks. When Isaiah here talks of the beasts, he means 
the beasts. The passage is not allegorical, but direct, and forms 
a parallel to the well-known passage in the eighth of Romans. 
Isaiah and Paul, chief apostles of the two covenants, both inter- 
rupt their magnificent odes upon the outpouring of the Spirit, to 
remind us that the benefits of this will be shared by the brute 
and unintelligent creation. And, perhaps, there is no finer con- 
trast in the Scriptures than here, where beside so majestic a 
description of the intellectual faculties of humanity Isaiah places 
so charming a picture of the docility and sportfulness of wild 
animals,—And a little child shall lead them.” 
Mr. Smith would confer a still greater benefit on his readers 
if he would prefix to some future edition of this volume a 
translation of the first thirty-nine chapters arranged in the 
order in which he has here commented upon them and 
assumed that they ought to be read. It is a little confusing 
to follow him from one part of Isaiah to another in search of 
the order in which he decides that it is best to arrange the 
prophecies; nor is the impression left on our minds half so 
clear as it would be if we could read and re-read the prophecies 
in something like their true chronological order. 





WELLINGTON’'S CONVERSATIONS* 

Many persons have recorded the talk of Wellington more or 
less fully, and Mr. Lathom Browne has made an interesting 
and copious compilation, drawn from various sources, and has 
adorned it by extracts from the Despatches. But perhaps 
the most attractive and amusing, as well as instructive 
single volume, is the work of the late Lord Stanhope. It 
extends over thirty years; the contents were systematically set 
down from day to day, nothing being entered except that which 
he remembered exactly. The book is a continuous record ; and 
as the author lived much near Walmer, he was a constant guest 
at the Castle, besides seeing and hearing the Duke in London 
and Strathfield Saye (Wellington’s mode of writing the 
name of his seat). Consequently, he had great advantages, 
and used them well. The volume is a museum of anecdote, 
history, and opinion, abounding so much in good things that 
it is difficult to select, and almost impossible to abridge. 
There is, of course, a little repetition, with additions or varia- 
tions. Several stories have been told before; but, these draw- 
backs notwithstanding, the book is fresh and bright from 
beginning to end, and gives an excellent presentment of the 
man whom Lord Stanhope revered and loved. The omission 
of much, not quite all, however, relating to “the politics of the 
day,” cannot but be felt as a loss by the reader. Still, Lord 
Stanhope may have been right in confining his records to 
what he calls past history. In. any case, his son has done a 
service in making public his father’s valuable notes. 

The danger besetting the report of words let fall in the 
freedom of conversation, is that the qualifications may be 
omitted, or the full meaning not grasped, or the whole purport 
misapprehended. We have in this book an admirable example. 
The Duke admits that he frequer!ly said that “ the presence of 
Napoleon in the field was equal to 40,000 men in the balance.” It 
has been generally supposed that he meant a reinforcement of 
troops, or used the phrase—he calls it “loose talking ”—to 
express his estimate of Napoleon’s genius. What he really 
meant was something more extensive, and we cannot do better 
than quote his own explanation. After premising that Napo- 
leon was a grand homme de querre, possibly the greatest that 
ever appeared at the head of a French army, he thus expands 
his thought :— 

* (1.) Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, 1831-1851. By Philip 


Henry, Fifth Earl Stanhope. London: John Murray.——(2.) Wellington ; or, 
the Publicand Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, 


egal 
“He was the Sovereign of the country as well as the Mj; 
Chief of the Army. That country was constituted upon ees 
basis. Allits institutions were framed for the purpose of form 
and maintaining its armies with a view to conquest. Jj 
offices and rewards of the State were reserved in the first instan, 
exclusively for the Army. An officer, even a private soldiey of the 
Army, might look to the sovereignty of a Kingdom as the rey ; 
of his services. It is obvious that the presence of the Soverej 
with the Army so constituted must greatly excite their exertion, 
It was quite certain that all the resources of the French State 
civil, political, financial, as well as military, were turned towards 
the seat of the operations which Napoleon himself should direct 
Every Sovereign in command of an Army enjoys advantages 
against him who exercises only a delegated power, and who act 
under orders and responsibilities. But Napoleon enjoyed more 
advantages of this description than any other Sovereign that eye 
appeared. His presence, as stated by me, more than once, was 
likely not only to give to the French Army all the advantages 
above detailed, but to put an end to all the jealousies of the 
French Marshals and their counter-action of each other, whether 
founded on bad principles and passions or their fair differences of 
opinion. The French Army thus had a unity of action.” 

These are very weighty considerations, and should always be 
borne in mind when writing of the man whom the Duke 
rather enigmatically, yet still in harmony with his explanatory 
note, at another time described as “not a personality, but 
a principle.” Nowhere in the recorded sayings does he under. 
rate the Emperor or his troops. Speaking of the famous 
campaign of 1814, he said it was “ excellent, quite excellent, 
‘the very finest he ever made ;” “the study of it has given me 
a greater idea of his genius than any other.” To Croker, the 
audacious, who wanted to make out to his face that the Duke 
did not know the difference between a scarp and a counter. 
scarp, and who insisted that the campaign of 1814 was 
unskilful, he replied that was not his opinion, adding, he beat 
three different armies, always with the same troops; “uand] 
have had experience enough to know how very exact a man 
must be in his calculations, and how skilful in his manceuvres, 
to be able to do that.” He thought that Napoleon would have 
succeeded, had he persevered in his original plan, and had he 
not thrown himself imprudently into the rear of the allies, 
But he “wanted patience,” did not see the necessity of defensive 
warfare, and so was lost. The Duke held that even in 1815 
Napoleon should have acted on the defensive, and played over 
again the game of 1814. “He was certainly wrong in 
attacking us.” Refraining from that course, he might bave 
manceuvred from one army to the other, and have attacked 
them separately. But that did not accord with his system :— 
“Tn fact, if you look through his campaigns, you will find that 
his plan was always to try to give a great battle, to gain a great 
victory, patch up a peace, such a peace as might leave an opening 
for a future war, and then hurry back to Paris. This, I should 
say, was the great benefit of what we did in Spain,—of what we 
did and enabled the Spaniards to do. We starved him out. We 
showed him that we would not let him fight a battle at first, 
except under disadvantages. If you do fight, we shall destroy 
you; if you do not fight, we shall destroy you still!” 

In the campaign of 1815, Napoleon reckoned that if he 
could beat the Prussians, they would retire upon their base, 
leaving Wellington at his merey. And it seems, from a remark 
made by Sir Henry Hardinge, who was with Bliicher, that 
there was just a faint chance of that result of Ligny :— 

“T was told,” said Sir Henry, “that there had been a great 
discussion that night [16th-17th] in his [Bliicher’s] rooms, and 
that Bliicher and Grolmann carried the day for remaining in com- 
munication with the English army, but that Gneisenau had great 
doubts as to whether they ought not to fall back on Liége, and 
secure their own communications with Luxembourg.” 

So that, but for the sturdiness of Bliicher and Grolmann, 
Napoleon’s conjecture might have been verified! The old 
soldier, who smelt of “gin and rhubarb,” was suffering from 
the contusions inflicted by the horsemen who rode over him 
twice at Ligny, but said he “should be quite satisfied if, in 
conjunction with the Duke of Wellington, he was able now to 
defeat his old enemy.” What Wellington said to the Prussians 
at Ligny before the battle, was not that they would be 
“damnably mauled”—he said that to Hardinge—but to the 
Prussian Generals he observed: ‘“ Everybody knows his own 
army best ; but if I were to fight with mine here [he meant in 
the position occupied], I should expect to be beat.” It isa 
curious thing that the Duke always believed that there was no 
door in rear of La Haye Sainte, whereas there was one, as 
Sir James Shaw Kennedy has conclusively shown. Through 
that door ammunition might have been sent to the hardly 
tried garrison of the farmstead. The Duke took the blame on 
himself, but no one told him that there was a door. 
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H, Allen and Co. 
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hook is made up of military reminiscences ; but one or two of 
them seem new, and these we have touched on. There are 
many pleasing glimpses of the Duke himself. Thus, we find 
that, instead of selling, as bis predecessors had sold, the 
3 of “Yeomen of the Guard” at the Tower, he gave 
em away to worthy non-commissioned officers. Cobbett 
gid that Wellington was “no miser ;” and no wonder the 
censorious old publicist admired the management of Strath- 
field Saye, when a remark in this book lets us into the secret 
that for several years, beginning before 1837, the Duke had 
t “the whole ” of the income derived from his Hampshire 
property upon the estate. He held that every labourer should, 
if possible, have an acre of land, and he not only rebuilt his 
cottages, but attached land to each. His kindness to children 
is prettily illustrated in this anecdote. In 1837, there were two 
little ones residing at Walmer, while their parents, Lord and 
Lady Robert Grosvenor, were abroad :— 

“Lady Mahon was told by Lady Mary Grimston, who was 
staying in the house, that the children, having expressed their 
desire to receive letters by the post, the Duke every morning 
writes a little letter to each of them, containing good advice for 
the day, which is regularly delivered to them when the post comes 
in. Italso appears that the Duke gratifies Bo, as they call Robert, 
by playing almost every morning at football with him on the 
ram . We saw him playing with them with cushions in the 
drawing-room before dinner.” 

It was his custom, when in office, to attend George IV. with 
the stamp for the Royal signature, and thus he saw the King 
on the Wednesday before he died :— 

“He was rather irritable from the effect of a clause which Lord 

Grey had introduced into the Bill for the stamp, that his assent 
should be spoken separately to each paper requiring signature. 
Keppel, who was always about him, was very careful as to the due 
observance of this rule; once or twice when the King had only 
nodded, instead of repeating the same words, Keppel reminded 
the Duke, and the Duke reminded the King. His Majesty said 
with some impatience, ‘ D——n it; what can it signify ?’--But the 
Duke answered, ‘ Only, Sir, that the law requires it ;’ upon which 
he complied.” 
He was always a stickler for obeying the law, and as exacting 
from the great as the little; and, with polite forms, he spoke 
very plainly to Kings and Dukes. He was almost as severe 
on the great folks for neglecting their duties, especially on 
landed proprietors, as a Leaguer, and he never fawned upon or 
flattered anybody. 

From among the scores of piquant things, grave and gay, 
contained in Lord Stanhope’s collection, we cannot resist 
extracting one or two, although they do not all illustrate the 
talk or the character of Wellington :— 


“Met the Duke out hunting [ October, 1837]; we talked politics. 
Mr. Pierrepont told me an anecdote which the Duke had mentioned 
to him about Bradshaw’s canvassing at Canterbury. On asking a 
man for his vote, ‘ Sir,’ said the fellow, ‘I would as soon vote for 
the devil.’—But, ‘ Sir,’ said Bradshaw, not at all disconcerted, ‘ if 
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your friend should not stand, may I hope then for your support ? 


Jokes from Sir Robert Peel are not plentiful, but one is 
supplied from the lips of Rogers in 1840 :— 

“Once when he [Peel] was present at a meeting of the trustees 
of the British Museum, somebody else noticed some expensive 
purchases (of pictures, I think) made by young Tomline, and 
added, ‘ What would his grandfather (the Bishop) say if he could 
look up ?’—Peel said slyly, ‘I observe you don’t say look down.’” 

A capital story is told of General Foy. When in Spain, he 
communicated with a certain Baron in the English camp, and 
got newspapers from him. Wellington put a stop to it, but 
wished to know what Foy wanted them for :— 

“ What do you think was his answer? He said that he was specu- 
lating in the English Funds, and only wanted to know the price of 
the Three per Cents.! I desired that he might be informed of the 
price of the Funds, but should not see the papers.” 

When Wellington was at Verona, it is recorded that he 
played at écarté with the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, the word 
“Napoleon” frequently passing between them in payments 
forthe game. It seems she had a cook, formerly in Napoleon’s 
service, and after Waterloo in Wellington’s, and learning from 
the cook what was the Duke’s usual fare, said one day: “I 
am very sorry, indeed, that I could not get any roast mutton 
for you.” Ske said the Duke little knew what service he had 
done her by winning the battle; her relations with Count 
Neipperg having made it desirable that she should not have 
to return to Napoleon. Much more might be quoted from a 
volume nearly every page of which contains either a striking 
fact, an interesting utterance, or an anecdote, pleasant or 

painful; but we must halt somewhere, or never end. 


GEORGE CRABBE.* 

THE Rev. George Crabbe, who published his father’s Life in 

1834, did not leave much for a future biographer to do. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Kebbel has contrived to glean some in- 

teresting matter from portions of the field that had not been 

thoroughly searched. One of the least agreeable experiences 

of the poet was his life at Belvoir Castle, where he filled the 

not very congenial position of chaplain to the Duke of Rutland. 

Mr. Kebbel has had the opportunity of reviewing the whole 

case, and we gather from what he says that another man 
might have got on very well where the poet failed to do 

so. Crabbe, as a matter of fact, did not always get on 
very well with the people with whom he had to do— 
at Muston, for instance, after an incumbency of twenty- 
five years, the parishioners rang the church bells to cele- 
brate his departure—and then we remember that in these 
early days some traces of his plebeian origin probably stuck to 
him. In later life he was, in look and manner, as thorough a 
gentleman as any one could wish to see; but at thirty, the 
associations of his boyhood and youth had probably left traces 
that could still be discerned. To Muston itself Mr. Kebbel 
paid an interesting visit. He had the good luck to find that 
the “oldest inhabitant,” who numbered eighty-six yearr,,. 
remembered “ Muster Crabbe” as a “little stiff man,” and also 
recollected the nuts and oranges which the Rector distributed 
at the beating of the parish bounds as a more effective help to 
the memory than the bumping usual on these occasions. On 
the whole, the Life is pleasantly and effectively told, and is 
quite free from the partiality and the special pleading which 
are the common vices of biographers. 

With Mr. Kebbel’s critical estimate of his subject we find 
ourselves in a general agreement. He has put the case very 
well in the following paragraph :— 

“That of the eulogies bestowed on Crabbe by Jeffrey and Byron, 

some part was due to the peculiar position which he occupied in 
English literature, and the help which he afforded to the orthodox 
school of critics in their war with the reformers, I think it is im- 
possible to doubt. He came at a time when Pope’s authority was 
trembling in the balance; when a new literary taste was gradually 
springing up, doubtful whether it could be satisfied with the 
canons of the Augustan age; and when the demand for a return 
to nature, created by a literary reaction, was seconded for a time 
by the delusive plausibilities of a political revolution. It was at 
this moment that Crabbe appeared upon the stage, with the welcome 
assurance in his mouth that the world might gratify its new 
cravings without abandoning its old idols, and enjoy truth and 
nature without loss of classical dignity. To men like Byron and 
Jeffrey his appearance was a god-send; the one on behalt of Pope, 
the other in rebuke of Wordsworth, could both appeal equally to 
Crabbe. Did the public ask for truth, nature, simplicity, for the 
genius which sees poetry in the ‘incidents and situations of 
common life,’ here they were, in the orthodox garb, and expressed 
in that poetic diction which Johnson himself had prescribed. Did 
they ask whether the heroic metre-was equal to the wider 
sympathies and more scrupulous literary accuracy of the new 
generation, here was their answer.” 
And Mr. Kebbel illustrates this view by an excellent com- 
parison of Crabbe with Cowper. Cowper was a leader in the 
revolt against the poetical supremacy of Pope, and so was in 
the opposite camp to Crabbe. Yet when Cowper touches on 
country themes, he is much more like Pope, not, of course, in 
his versification, but in his treatment of the subject, than was 
Crabbe. Crabbe is the sternest of realists. His village is 
no Arcadian abode. Instead of an Amaryllis, he pictures for 
us a Phebe Dawson. As Mr. Kebbel puts it :— 

“In Crabbe we see the seva indignatio of the satirist, angry with 
a world and a society in which such things could be, and with the 
lying poets who had so long disguised the truth. Moreover, 
Cowper’s picture of the agricultural labourer is, on the whole, a 
cheerful one. The waggoner and his horses, the woodman and 
his dog, the wife and her poultry, are all described in tones which 
rather favour than condemn those views of rural life which Crabhe 
had set himself to expose. Had Crabbe described the waggoner 
or the woodman, we should have heard something about ague, 
rheumatism, and fever.” 

From some of Mr. Kebbel’s special criticisms we feel com- 
pelled to dissent. Sometimes he reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, when the great man was in a captious mood 
He falls foul, for instance, of two lines which seem to us good 
as need be :— 

“Or will you deem them amply paid in health 
Labour’s fair child that languishes with wealth ?” 


Here is his criticism :— 
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‘It is difficult to understand what is meant by the second line. 
How any child of labour, properly so called, whether fair or foul, 
can be said to languish with wealth, I do not quite perceive ; or if 


Crabbe means that the child of labour, whom health makes fair, 


would lose his health if he became rich and idle, then either 
‘them ’ in the first line should be ‘him,’ or ‘ child’ in the second 
I mention these mistakes at once to 


line should be ‘children.’ 
avoid the necessity of calling attention to them further on. I wish 
they were not so easily to be found.” 


One might think that he had Johnson on Gray before him 


when he wrote this. 

He is criticising Jeffrey, not Crabbe, when he finds fault 
with the phrase “plebeian pathos,” an excellence which the 
Edinburgh Reviewer found in the Register. “How pathos can 
be either plebeian or patrician, it is difficult to understand.” 
Surely it is pathos shown in the treatment of plebeian themes, 
“the short and simple annals of the poor.” If one wants to 
give it a learned name, it might be called “hypallage.” 
About the parody in the Rejected Addresses, Mr. Kebbel is not 
so enthusiastic as we should have expected. He fixes on one 
of the minor touches in it, though, indeed, 

“ Regained the felt, and felt what he regained,” 
is an exquisitely good parody, for it is just a shade more 
grotesque than Crabbe’s own puns. But surely the opening 
lines,— 

«John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 

Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 

But when John Dwyer ’listed in the Blues, 

Emmanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes :” 
arejquite perfect. The mere name “Justinian Stubbs ” shows 
genius. 

But, apart from a few defects and mistakes, Mr. Kebbel’s 
isa most meritorious little book. We will conclude with a 
poetical touch worthy of the biographer of a poet :— 

“It was, we are told, on a dull November morning, with a fresh 
breeze towards the land, and the big waves bursting in wild foam 
upon the shingle, that Crabbe looked his last upon the sea. This 
was as it should be. Crabbe’s poetry is redolent of the ocean, but 
of the ocean under its gloomier and more lowering aspects; not in 
its tempestuous grandeur, not in its blue and sunny beauty, but 
swelling moodily under leaden skies, and rolling its turbid waters 
to the shore in accents of profound melancholy.” 





GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE* 

UnDER this title, Dr. Molloy publishes a series of popular 
lectures on scientific subjects, nearly all of which were 
originally delivered before the Royal Dublin Society. These 
lectures, with perhaps one exception, treat of those questions 
of natural philosophy with which Dr. Molloy, as a Professor 
and Examiner of the Royal University of Ireland, has long 
been thoroughly acquainted. Hence the clear, easy manner 
with which the reverend Doctor explains even the most 
intricate points in the modern theory of heat, the production 
of the electric current, or the fascinating but difficult questions 
respecting the source of the sun’s energy. Dr. Molloy dedi- 
cates his book to St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, “as a small 
token of my affection and gratitude.” Such manifestations 
of good feeling are always pleasant and edifying, and it is to 
be hoped that the students of that famous ecclesiastical 
College may be induced by this kind thought of the author 
to read his book, and to take to heart the deep lessons it 
cannot fail to convey to reflecting minds. They will find 
there striking instances of that sublime order which pervades 
the universe, and speaks to us so eloquently of one Cause and 
one Will as-its sole adequate explanation; they will feel 
how small our little human disputes, political or otherwise, 
appear to minds familiar with those lofty and ennobling con- 
templations. They may realise, also, how necessary it is for 
those who are destined to lead and instruct others, to give to 
their own studies a breadth and solidity calculated to raise 
them above the illusions and passions of their disciples; and 
the thoughts suggested by Dr. Molloy’s book are well caleu- 
lated to effect that result, if studied with sufficient applica- 
tion and combined with the proper studies of the Christian 
philosopher and theologian. 

Dr. Molloy’s modesty has led him, quite uselessly, we 
should think, to place his Gleanings under the patronage of 
Ruskin, from whom he quotes this well-known passage :— 
“The great scientific men are all so eager in advance, that 
they have no time to popularise their discoveries, and if we 
can glean after them a little and make pictures of the things 





which science describes, we shall find the service worth 

one.” Surely no one has need to apologise for takin 

up what is undoubtedly one of the most important Offices 
in civilised society, provided he be competent to dis 

charge the duties of such an office. Science hag first 
to be made, then it must be taught; and those most 
qualified by genius, special insight, peculiar Opportunities, 
&e., to make science, are not always by any means the 
men most qualified to impart to others, especially in 9 
popular way, what they were able to discover. This already 
indicates a natural division of labour. To work out Principles 
is one department, and, of course, stands highest; to collect 
series of facts, to co-ordinate them, and to present them to the 
public in a lucid, comprehensive form, is a second department 
and this one is often worked best by men who, although 
lacking the higher form of genius, unite to their power of 
assimilating scientific facts a certain literary aptitude, without 
which the great art of imparting knowledge to others jg 
seldom possessed. Hence, as Ruskin truly says, their “service 
is a worthy one,” and we require their services nowadays more 
than ever. Specialism, the necessary evil of modern science, can 
only be made tolerable, and, indeed, practicable, on condition 
that the departments which stand closely related to the one 
department of our choice, be rendered sufficiently intelligible 
to us by accurate, compendious accounts of the matters with 
which those departments are concerned. Now, we could 
scarcely expect such works of exposition to be undertaken 
by the same men who are labouring day and night in 
a special department, engaged in original research. And 
what is true of books destined for students must be stil] 
more so of books intended for the general public. The posi- 
tion of the “ populariser,” if such a word may be allowed, is 
therefore, in our times, and probably for all times to come, 
finally established, for he is the expression of an absolute 
necessity. We wish, however, that all those who undertake 
the task were as well fitted for it as Dr. Molloy. 

Perhaps the lectures on “ The Electric Light ” form the most 
interesting portion of this book, inasmuch as they make us 
familiar with the methods and appliances to which we owe the 
marvels of modern Electric Lighting. The other lectures, 
useful and interesting as they must have proved to those for 
whom they were originally intended, are not perhaps of the 
same importance to the cultivated reader as they stand now 
published. On the other hand, the lectures on the Electric 
Light present to us, arranged in a masterly manner, all the 
most essential facts respecting the production of the electric 
current, and the marvellous applications by which this current 
is made to yield the electric light. We are first introduced 
to a paper, now for ever memorable in the annals of science, 
which was read by Faraday in November, 1831, before the 
Royal Society of London. He announced his discovery that 
when a conductor the ends of which are connected together 
electrically, is moved in the presence of a magnet, a current of 
electricity is developed in the circuit during the time of its 
motion. Faraday further showed that the current is greatly 
intensified if the copper wire is wound round a bar of soft 
iron; that the strength of the current is in proportion to the 
power of the magnet employed, and to the rapidity of the 
motion ;—also, that the current is equally produced in all cases, 
whether the magnet is at rest and the coil is moved, or the 
coil is at rest and the magnet moves. On these fundamental 
facts established by Faraday fifty-seven years ago, rest all 
the subsequent discoveries and improvements to which we owe 
the electric light of the present day. 

Faraday, although fully conscious of the importance of his 
discovery, left to others the task of seeking out its practical 
applications. In the following year (1852), Pixii, of Paris, 
succeeded in building a machine for generating an electric 
current. This machine was soon materially improved, first by 
Saxton in 1833, and later on by Clarke. Then appears in 
1857 what is known as Siemens’ Armature, which showed that 
the power of electric machines was capable of being almost 
indefinitely increased. Soon after, we see realised the first appli- 
cations of the new discovery. In France, at Cape La Héve, near 
Le Havre, and at the South Foreland lighthouse in England, 
powerful machines were established with success for the 
regular production of electric light. The machine at the 
South Foreland, as Dr. Molloy remarks, is particularly in- 
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teresting, because it was set up under the direction of Faraday 
himself, who at that time was scenic advisor te the Elder 
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Brethren of Trinity House, and who thus had the satisfaction, 
after the lapse of thirty years, of seeing with his own eyes the 
realisation of his great idea. Other improvements followed 
in rapid succession until we reach the stage represented by 
the machine known as the “ Edison-Hopkinson Dynamo,” 
whose available electrical energy is stated to be over 90 per 
rent. of the mechanical energy applied to drive it, and is 
rapable of maintaining more than a thousand incandescent 
amps of sixteen-candle power each. In the year 1810, Sir 

Iumphrey Davy had already produced the Electric Light at 

the Royal Institution of London ; but no regular application 

¢ this experiment could be made until the dynamo-electric 
mchine, whose origin and progress we have rapidly described, 
hd been constructed. 

Dr. Molloy shows incidentally in the course of his lectures 
onthe electric light, how the separate efforts of several in- 

vertors have led up gradually to the final results identified 
tovhy with the names of Mr. Edison and Mr. Maxim in 
America, of Mr. Swan and Mr. Lane-Fox in England. Thus, 
when it became clear that carbon, and not platinum, as Mr. 
Edism at first believed, was the proper substance to be 
selected for the electric lamp, on account of the impossibility 
for any heat yet known to melt it, a new problem arose. 
Carbon could not be melted, but, on account of its great 
affinity for oxygen, it could easily be burned away. How to 
get ridof the air that supplies the oxygen became the great 
question. An American inventor named King tried and 
failed; delay ensued. At last, Mr. Crookes, of London, was 
happy enough to discover the means of ensuring an almost 
perfect vacuum for the incandescent lamp. We give an 
account of this most interesting discovery, in Dr. Molloy’s 
own words :— 

“Mr. Crookes was engaged between the years 1873 and 1878 in 
making experiments with his well-known radiometer. For these 
experiments he required a vacuum far more perfect than any 
which had been previously known. He therefore applied his 
rare powers of invention and contrivance to the improvement of 
Sprengel’s mercurial air-pump. And so great was his success that 
we are now in possession of an air-pwmp which, with ease and 
certainty, can reduce the density of the air within a glass globe 
considerably below the millionth of an atmosphere.” 

Thus, oxygen being practically disposed of, carbon was found 
to be an available substance, and the electric light became 
soon what we now know it to be. 

All the lectures contained in this volume are pervaded by a 
philosophical spirit which gives a sort of unity to the various 
subjects, outwardly unconnected, of which they treat. Thus, 
we are led on from the energy of mechanical motion to the 
energy of an electric current; then, in the electric lamp we 
are made to recognise in reality a contrivance for converting 
the energy of the electric current into the energy of heat and 
light. These transformations, as carried on through the 
operations of the dynamo-electric machine, itself worked by 
means of a steam-engine, are derived evidently from the 
stored-up energy of coal, and the coal, as we know, represents 
the energy of the sun’s rays, communicated in days long past 
to green plants whose life and work were the direct outcome 
of that energy. Thus, the mind is raised from the study of 
those practical facts by which our daily life is sustained and 
our powers become increased, to the contemplation of those 
mighty problems which, however insoluble for our human 
science, yet never fail, as Wordsworth beautifully expresses 
it, to give us the sense of— 

«A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 





SIR HENRY MAINE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 
Tus book contains the lectures delivered by Sir Henry Maine 
during his short tenure of the Whewell Professorship at 
Cambridge, the manuscript having been prepared for publica- 
tion by Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Frederick Pollock, two 
of Sir Henry Maine’s executors. The book is not to be regarded 
28 one more in the long list of text-books dealing exhaustively 
with the subject; and it may be suspected that there would 
have been modifications, as well as additions, if the author had 
lived to publish a complete work on International Law. But 
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such as it is, this collection of lectures is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, the more so because 
Sir Henry Maine’s peculiar power of adding a charm to subjects 
unattractive at first sight, and of leading the general educated 
public into paths previously sacred to the specialist or the 
student, has in International Law a peculiarly suitable field 
for its application. The causes of the unpopularity of this 
subject, especially among English readers, are not difficult 
to detect : the width and complexity of the subject, ranging 
as it does from such topics as those covered by the treatise 
of a German publicist on an Ambassador’s Recht mit sechs 
Pferden zu fahren, to such topics as the bombardment of 
towns by invaders, and still more the necessary uncertainty 
of the rules in force and the sanctions by which they are sup- 
ported, create difficulties which are aggravated by the mode 
of treatment adopted by the majority of writers who have 
thought themselves qualified to declare the law to sovereign 
States. Under their treatment, complexity often passes into 
confusion, and uncertainty becomes bewildering. It is re- 
freshing to turn from such writers to an author of such 
unrivalled lucidity and precision of statement as Sir Henry 
Maine. 

The first two lectures are appropriately devoted to an attempt 
to settle some fundamental questions as to the Origin and the 
Authority of International Law. The beginning of our present 
system of rules of external national conduct (though not, as has 
sometimes been recklessly asserted, of the conception of rights 
and duties belonging to States) dates from the publication, in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, of Grotius’ famous 
work, De Jure Belli ac Pacis. The causes of the immediate and 
enthusiastic acceptance by practical statesmen of the system 
laid down by this book, the bulk of which seems to modern 
readers so strangely unpractical, have always constituted a 
difficult historical problem; and the solution suggested by Sir 
Henry Maine, though valuable and interesting, appears to us 
to be hardly adequate. Briefly stated, that solution is as 
follows: that the process by which International Law obtained 
authority in Europe was a late stage of the same process 
by which Roman law had obtained authority over the 
same part of the world, a process which consisted in the 
reception of a body of doctrine in a mass by specially consti- 
tutedor trained minds, followed by acceptance by the generality 
who were subject to the influence of this literate class : and he 
adds that the fact that the doctrine in question was based on 
the Jus Gentium of Roman law was important in promoting 
its establishment in countries where Roman law was supreme. 
Now these causes, though unquestionably most important in 
determining the ultimate acceptance and permanence of the 
system founded by Grotius, will hardly account for the 
suddenness of its success. This we are inclined to attribute 
in part to the admirable judgment shown in the actual rules 
which Grotius established (whatever we may think of the 
grounds on which many of them are apparently based), but 
mainly to the revulsion of feeling, arising universally after 
the horrors of the wars of religion, during which, as Grotius 
declared,—‘“* When arms were once taken up, all reverence for 
divine and human law was thrown away.” In the Thirty 
Years’ War, the doctrine that in war no rules are binding 
was certainly worked out to its logical conclusion; and the 
result was a general readiness among Sovereigns, statesmen, 
and Generals to accept any sound and practical body of rules 
which would mitigate the horrors of war by regulating its 
conduct. To have established such a body of rules was, in 
his own day, Grotius’ principal distinction, and we may fairly 
say that the Jus Belli carried the Jus Pacis with it into general 
favour, the latter having also the recommendation of being 
based on the principles and couched in the language of the 
great legal system which prevailed throughout Continental 
Europe. With regard to the basis of the authority of the 
system of International Law when once established, Sir 
Henry Maine supports the doctrine of the lawyers and states- 
men of the United States, who “ regard the acknowledgment 
of and submission to the international system as duties which 
devolve on every independent sovereignty through the fact of 
its being admitted into the circle of civilised Governments.” 
He rejects Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s view that States 
are bound only by their assent to International Law, 
and that this assent “must somehow be conveyed by the 
acquiescing State in its sovereign character, through some 
public action which its Constitution recognises as legally 
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qualified to adopt a new law or a new legal doctrine; that is, 
in Great Britain by Act of Parliament, or by the formal 
declaration of a Court of Justice.’ The weak point of the 
American doctrine appears to be that its advocates tend too 
much to regard International Law, like their own Constitution, 
as something not only clearly and easily ascertainable, but 
a.so fixed and permanent, and not a creature of change and 
development. The growth and the change of the system, 
though they may be due to the influence of the literate class 
to whom Sir Henry Maine attributes so much, yet can hardly 
be said to produce rules binding on the several States until 
they have been recognised and assented to by each State “in 
its sovereign character.” 


The reader not interested in the philosophy of law will turn 
with relief from these subtleties to the lectures which form the 
bulk of the book, those containing an exposition of the rules 
of warfare. In these lectures the author has found no scope 
for originality of treatment, but has been content to set out 
in eminently readable form the more important of the rules 
to be found in the ordinary text-books. His account of the 
different limitations on unnecessary barbarity in the conduct 
of war is particularly interesting; and it is worth notice that 
he declares that “it would be only just to admit” that “the 
Power which has done most to mitigate the cruelties of war” 
is Russia. So in another place he asserts that “the first great 
attempt which was made after the epoch of Grotius to give 
general fixity and to humanise the law of land war was made 
almost in our own day by an unfortunate Sovereign to whom 
justice has never been fully done, Alexander II. of Russia.” 
To discuss the various conventions and negotiations, success- 
ful and unsuccessful, promoted by that Sovereign with a view 
to the formation of agreements accepted by all civilised States 
which may be the basis of an ultimate international code, 
would carry us beyond the limits of a review; but such 
attempts, together with the various manuals for the use of 
officers in the field, on which Sir Henry Maine has some 
instructive remarks, are most important as contributions to 
that certainty and unquestioned effectiveness which cannot 
yet be attributed to the rules of warfare. 

The part of Sir Henry Maine’s book which is likely to excite 
most interest is in one sense the most disappointing. The 
founder of the Whewell Professorship has by his will left a 
direction to the Professor for the time being that he shall 
“make it his aim, in all parts of his treatment of the subject, 
to lay down such rules and suggest such measures as may 
tend to diminish the evils of war, and finally to extinguish war 
among nations.” This laudable suggestion appears to be 
based on the view that nomination by the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, and the other electors to the Whewell 
Professorship, in some way entitles the nominee to “lay down 
rules” to the masters of legions, or, at all events, upon the 
assumption which, as Sir Henry Maine points ont, is still 
made, and in his opinion not quite fortunately, “that 
the race of law-creating jurists still exists.” Sir Henry 
Maine formed far too correct an estimate of his proper 
functions as a Professor of International Law, to attempt 
to give play to any inclinations of his own in laying down 
rules and his acute intellect and his freedom from the bias of 
sentimentality did not allow him to accept any of the measures 
suggested in our own no less than in previous ages as panaceas 
for the evil of war, by persons whose enthusiasm overbears 
their critical powers. He even says that “there is a strong 
presumption against any system of treatment which promises 
to put a prompt and complete end to it.” But he so far con- 
sidered himself bound by the directions of the founder of his 
office, that he devoted the closing lecture of the series to 
“Proposals to Abate War;” and the curious reader who 
turns to this lecture will find some very valuable criticisms 
and suggestions. Arbitration, the favourite remedy for war 
with the Peace Society, is evidently regarded by Sir Henry 
Maine with considerable mistrust; and to the ordinary 
familiar arguments directed against its practical utility, he 
adds a criticism upon the usual composition of Courts of 
International Arbitration. He points out that “an indis- 
pensable element in such a Court is one or more of the 
class of lawyers who are commonly called jurists.” Now, 
in England, owing to transformations of the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts, this class of lawyers, who were 
specially trained in International Law and Civil Law, 
has almost or altogether disappeared; and on the Continent, 








most famous civilians are, in fact, “salaried functionaries 
of modern chanceries,” whose opinions are inevitab 
coloured by official devotion to the interests of their re. 
spective Governments; the result is, that “nobody can quite 
say at present what a jurist is.” A further defect in the only 
form of arbitration hitherto adopted is the tendency of Courts 
constituted only for the particular occasion, to consider the 
question at issue as an isolated question, without regard to the 
importance of the decision as a precedent likely to establish 
a permanent rule,—a tendency conspicuously shown in the 
most famous modern example of arbitration. Sir Henry 
Maine suggests as a remedy the establishment of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration ; but he fully admits that any such scheme 
has little chance of efficacy while International Law is not 
supported by the force which is at the back of every municipai 
tribunal. At the conclusion of his book, Sir Henry Main 
calls attention to the value as a guarantee of peace of a 
succession of Neutral Leagues composed of States interested 
in the avoidance of war, who determine to isolate a certain 
number of questions, and by their authority, or by force, 
to prevent a war from arising out of a dispute on one 
of these questions. But this expedient, though it deserves 
grateful recognition for its actual success on recent occasions, 
is not likely to inspire much confidence in those who, on 
the one hand, remember the issue of the Holy Alliance, and 
who, on the other hand, are not deaf to the lesson taught by 
history, that no alliances are likely to be firm when conflicting 
interests arise. The fact is, that such Leagues when strong 
are likely to be dangerously tyrannous, and when weak are 
certain to fail. And when they fail, their result is likely to be 
that the conflagration which they attempt to isolate spreads 
the more widely and more ruinously. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the sound and sober criticisms in the closing 
lecture, though it is not expressly stated by the author, is that 
panaceas and nostrums for extirpating the evil of war are not 
only useless, but dangerous; and that an abatement of the evil 
is not to be hoped for, except from the teaching of experience 
and the growth of sound and humane public opinion. 





PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM.* 
At a time when the discussion of the increasingly difficult 
problem of the social and corporate life of nations is coming 
ever more and more to the front, when on the one hand we 
have dismal prophecies of an immediate future of revolution 
and ruin consequent on the criminal carelessness of the richer 
classes; and on the other, equally dismal expressions of smug 
satisfaction with this “best of all possible worlds,” with its 
heaven-ordained incentives of competition and commercial 
enterprise,—it is refreshing to turn to the little volume before 
us, and to find there what solutions are offered for some 
of the most crying evils of our time. Naturally, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett write as those who know, when they 
discuss the poverty of East-London homes and the needs 
of East-London hearts; and from this small collection of 
papers gathered from the various magazines in which they 
first appeared, those discouraged by the width of the chasm 
between rich and poor, and the apparent hopelessness of 
reconciling the hideous inequalities of modern life, may draw 
fresh hope and comfort. To the advanced Socialist, with his 
wholesale measures of reform, with his State remedies and 
State organisations, the methods and measures here proposed 
may seem but as a begging of the question. But to many of 
those to whom the great doctrines of democracy are full of 
hope, and of the promise of a larger and nobler future for the 
race, the stress that is here laid on the power of individuality, 
on “the equal capacity of all” (classes) “to enjoy the best,” 
“on the superiority of quiet ways over those of striving and 
crying,” and on the fact that “character is the one thing 
needful,” will come as a welcome statement of truths which are 
in danger of being lost sight of in our manifold schemes of social 
reform. The earlier essays in this joint volume deal with the 
poverty of the poor. In the first, we have the daily struggle to 
provide the bare necessaries of life which goes on in so many 
thousands of homes, described with a clearness, a mathematical 
accuracy, which bring before us more vividly than ever the bitter 
monotony which is its most striking characteristic. Then we 
have the failure of Mansion House relief funds discussed, the 
demoralisation which follows on such funds as hitherto adminis- 





* Practicable Socialism: Essays on Social Reform. By the Rey. and Mrs 
Samuel A. Barnett. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1888, 
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tered, and some suggestions are offered as to “ what may be | 
done while habits remain the same by laws or systems for the | 
yelief of poverty.” 

One of the most characteristic chapters is that on “ Passion- 
less Reformers : ‘ the influences that purify and heal, and are 
not seen.” Here, after a protest against the “striving and 
crying” method, we are shown how it is by patient work with 
men and women as individuals, often through influences which 
some might he inclined to scoff at as beside the mark, that the 
stupified soul can be roused to the glory of the higher life. The 
beauty of Nature, of quiet, of music and art, the story of great 
ideals in all ages, are all instruments which may help in this 
gervice; and the account of how, here and there, the value of 
these means have been recognised by those who have been 
quickened thereby, is touching in itssimplicity. Mrs. Barnett 
says:—“The highest work is often apparently resultless, 
bringing no personal thanks, no world’s applause; a failure, 
worthless labour, if judged by the world’s standard of work; 
a success, worth doing, if it open to a few, whom the usual | 
means have failed to reach, the great secret of true being, 
their spiritual life; a buried life, buried but not dead.” 
The chapter called “ At Home to the Poor,” describing the 
pleasure which is given by small garden and other parties 
where the relation between host and guest is carefully observed, 
will surely cause an increase in such simple entertainments. 
What people want is not to be treated as herds or masses, but 
as individuals with the same desires, the same instincts, if less 
developed, as those who happen to be richer than themselves. 
The story of the earlier Whitechapel Exhibitions is told here 
with some of the comments which the pictures called forth | 
among the people they were meant to reach; and we have | 
also the paper on “University Settlements,” which, read at St. | 
John’s College, Oxford, in 1883, led to the foundation of 
Toynbee Hall and similar institutions. | 








Instead of a complete remodelling of society—which, | 
possible or impossible, must mean a necessary parting with 
much of the sense of continuity in life and history that is | 
surely one of our valuable possessions—the writers show how 
existing machinery may be developed to meet the needs of an 
age which is restless and remorseful under the degradation of 
large masses of its population. To the Town Councils, | 
regarded not as fields for party warfare, but as guar- | 
dians of the social good, we must look for many of 
those reforms which cannot be effected by private effort, | 
and which it may not be advisable that the State should | 
undertake. From them we might look for the abolition of 
unhealthy dwellings, the establishment of baths, gymnasia, 
open spaces, art galleries, concerts, and such means of | 
beautifying and humanising life; from them we might look 
for restrictions on the smoke and other nuisances which make 
life in some of our manufacturing centres like residence in a 
circle of the Inferno. What is wanted is a more general 
spread among them of the sense of responsibility towards 
society, of the powers which lie within their reach :— 

“The first practical work is to rouse the Town Councils to a 
sense of their powers; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political but social, that their duty is not to protect 
the pockets of the rich, but to save the people. It is for reformers 
in every town to direct all their force on the Town Councils, to 
turn aside to no scheme, to start no new society, but to urge, in 
season and out of season, that the care of the people is the care of 
the community, and not of any philanthropic section—is, indeed, 
the care of Society, and not of societies. ‘The People, not 
Politics,’ should be their cry ; and they should see that the power 
is in the hands of men, irrespective of party or of class, who care 
for the people. This is the first practical work, one ian which all 
¢an join, whether he serves as elector or elected. It may be that | 
efficient administration will show that without an increase of | 
rating, a sufficient fund may be found to do all that needs doing; | 
but if this is not the case, the social interest which is aroused will 
act on Parliament, and that body will be diverted from its party 
polities to consider how, by some change in taxation, by progres- 
sive rating, by a land-tax, or by some other means, the money can | 
be raised to do what must be done.” | 
After all, and beyond all, as is shown here, there will remain 
the need of a closer bond. ‘ No social reform will be adequate 
which does not touch social relations, bind classes by friend- 
ship, and pass through the medium of friendship the spirit | 
which inspires righteousness and devotion.” This can only be 
done by individual work. The spirit which counts results by 
statistics is of very little use in bringing about the close human | 
relation between rich and poor which our modern system 
of East-End squalor in one part of a large town, and West-End 
luxury in another, has done so much to nullify. Town Coun- | 





| the evil. 


| there will be a strange shifting of epithets. 


cils and public bodies may very rightly rejoice that forty or 


| fifty thousand poor people are better housed through their 


efforts; that the children of a whole neighbourhood have now 
a playground among grass and trees instead of in the gutter; 
that the beauty of Art is brought within the reach of all. But 
though this may do much to relieve the sense of injustice 
and unfairness which too often adds an extra bitterness 
to the lot of the poor, it will not do all. This can only 
be removed by personal contact. As here suggested, it 
would be well if some of the official work could be 
done by volunteers, who, filled with the “enthusiasm of 
humanity,” would find something more in their work than 
the mere grind of routine, something more in the people dealt 
with than so many “cases” for consideration, some larger 
issues involved than economy of effort and expenditure. We 
are shown what a field of usefulness is opened before those 
who will come forward to work under Boards of Guardians as 
visitors in workhouses, members of relief committees, &c., and 
of how managers of Board schools can extend their influence 
almost unlimitedly. 

We have already a considerable amount of socialistic 
legislation,—the Education Act, the Poor-Law, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, the Libraries Act, &c., are all steps in this 
direction. Without multiplying the amount of “State 
interference,” let us make the most of what we already have, 
and by developing the possibilities implied in these measures, 
let us do our part towards bringing in that newer and better 
state of things which is the hope alike of Socialist and the less 
revolutionary Social Reformer. Mr. and Mrs. Barnett most 
emphatically consider that “national organisations deserve 
support rather than party organisations ;” that work will be 
better done because done on a wider basis and with less inter- 
ference from party spirit, if it is done through national means 
rather than through societies or sects. Another great point 
is “ that the only test of real progress is to be found in the 
development of character :’— 

“Institutions, societies, laws, count for nothing unless they 
tend to make people stronger to choose the good and refuse 
Redistribution of wealth would be of little service 
if in the process many became dishonest. A revolution would 
be no progress which put one selfish class in the place of another. 
The test, then, which all must apply to what they are doing 
is its effect on character, and this test, rigorously applied, will 
make safe all methods, both new and old. When it is applied, 
Things called 
‘great’ will seem to be small, and efforts passed by in contempt 
will be seen to be greatest.” 

Everything that tends to put fresh heart into those who are 
fighting the long battle against poverty, ignorance, and sin; 
everything that points out once more those essential needs 


| without which all material prosperity is worthless; every- 


thing that shows the possibility of bringing about that 
wider brotherhood which is the noblest ideal of democracy, 
—is of immense value. All this is done by the little book 
before us. If to some the future to which it looks forward 
should seem far off and visionary, and the means chosen to 
bring it about strangely slow and inadequate, we would say, 
in Mr. Barnett’s words, that it is “the passionate patience, 
which is content to examine, to serve, to wait, and even to fail, 
so long as what is done shall be well done,’—the patience 
which is one of the great wants of the present day, which will 
be one of the chief factors in bringing about that grand 
future. 


“THE COMPLEAT ANGLER,” EDITION DE LUXE* 


A HAPPY chance, which seems, however, to have been just a 


| little manipulated, enables Mr. Marston to number these 


sumptuous volumes as the hundredth edition of The Compleat 
Angler. They are, indeed, well worthy of the distinction. 
Possibly one might prefer, at least in some moods and for some 
occasions, something more like the “ diminutive octavo, clad in 
a modest overcoat of brown calf,” which appeared in 1653 at 
“Master Richard Marriott’s in Fleet Street ;” but all that could 
be done in honour of the contents by stately quarto form, thick, 
hand-made paper, solid binding of morocco, abundant illustra- 
tions in photogravure and wood-engraving, and a complete 
apparatus in the way of annotation, biography, and biblio- 
graphy, has been done in these volumes. 

The most distinctive feature in the book is to be found in the 


‘illustrations. First we have maps of the rivers to which the 


= The “Lea and Dove” Edition of “* The Compleat Angler.” Edited and 
Arranged by R. B. Marston. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1888. 
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angling experiences of Walton and Cotton belong, the Lea, 
whose banks, and weirs, and water-side inns Walton used to 
haunt ; and the Dove, with the Derwent and the Wye (not, of 
course, to be confounded with its Herefordshire namesake) 
over whose stickles and pools Cotton used to throw his fly. 
Then come the photogravures, fifty-four in number. Most of 
these represent river-scenes; but we have also portraits of 
Walton (after Huysman) and Cotton (after Sir Peter Lely), 
the latter being an excellent piece of work, and Walton’s house 
at Shallowford, near Stafford. The scenes from the Derby- 
shire rivers strike us as being, or the average, far more effec- 
tively executed than those from the Lea. It would not be easy 
to have anything better in their way than Plate 44, “In Dove 
Dale ;” 41, “ The Path over the First Brae, Dove Dale;”’ and 
37, “ Entrance to Dove Dale.” If any one, perchance, should 
think that photogravures are an anachronism in connection 
with these two old-world anglers, we commend to him the 
little vignettes executed on wood. In them the artist has very 
happily caught the spirit of the authors whom he illustrates. 
There is just a little formality about them, which, without 
interfering with their attractiveness, makes them admirably 
suitable for the context in which we find them. 

Mr. Marston has not, of course, been able to find out much 
that is new for his Life of Walton. He distrusts, we see, the 
commonly accepted idea that the Angler was by trade a 
“ sempster or haberdasher.” He describes himself, it seems, 
in his marriage-licence as an “ironmonger.” The question is 
whether this means that he was an ironmonger by trade, or 
merely that he belonged, as he unquestionably did, to the 
Ironmongers’ Company. We take it that in a formal docu- 
ment, a citizen of London describes himself by the name of 
his Guild. If so, the licence proves nothing as to his real 
occupation, for even then, as the editor is aware, there was 
no necessary connection between most of the Companies and 
the trades from which they derived their names. Nor would 
the matter be cleared up by discovering the occupation 
of Thomas Grinsell, to whom Walton was apprenticed. This 
the editor has attempted to do, without result. (May he not 
have been a grocer? Walton, in a letter quoted on p. lxxiii., 
speaks of a Mr. Grinsell,a grocer. He could not have been his 
old master, but was probably his son, and possibly a successor 
in his business.) But Grinsell may have had an apprentice 
as a nominal ironmonger. Some of the City Companies 
are recruited in this way now, and very likely were so then. 
“The Chronicle of The Compleat Angler” is a bibliography 
reprinted, with additions, from one compiled for the 1883 
editionof the Bibliotheca Piscatoria, by Messrs. Westwood and 
Satchell. Five editions appeared during the author’s lifetime, 
the last of these containing, besides Walton’s treatise, works 
by “Charles Cotton, Esq.,” and “ Colonel Robert Venables.” 
Cotton has come down to posterity, “ for ever clinging to that 
great renown.” Venables, less fortunate, has been excluded 
from the partnership. His contribution was rather technical 
than literary. The long period of seventy-four years passed 
before another edition was called for. Then a certain 
Moses Browne, for whom our authors express a thoroughly 
well-deserved scorn, brought out an improved edition, in 
which what he was pleased to think the “inaccuracies,” 
“redundancies,” and “absurdities” of Old Isaak were re- 
moved. This was twice reprinted, and that of Mr., afterwards 
Sir John, Hawkins, which first appeared in 1760, six times in 
the course of the century. In the first century and a half, 
then, to speak in round numbers, there were sixteen editions, 
and in about half the period (1808-1888) more than five times 
as many, twelve of these appearing in America. There are 
some interesting details about prices, &c. Of course, the 
editio princeps carries the palm. Even the greater rarity of 
the second does not enable it to compete. Messrs. Westwood 
and Satchell speak of £80 being given for it. But last year a 
copy fetched £190. It was published originally at 1s. 6d. 
May the handsome volumes on which Mr. Marston and his 
coadjutors have spent so much meritorious labour be equally 
appreciated by posterity ! 
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GIFT-BOOKS, 
In a Jeswit Net. By H.C. Coape. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
Mr. Coape writes interesting stories, and his style is graphic and 
picturesque. No one who reads his book will fail to be interested 





in the perils and adventures of the two fair sisters of the Chateay 
de Soissy. Still, we cannot help feeling rather dissatisfieg with 
his work. Mr. Coape is a little too bitter. The tale of Protestant 
persecution cannot, it is true, be well forgotten. It has been 
written in indelible letters. But in a story the scene of which is 
laid in these troubled times, it is a mistake to show too much 
animus. Mr. Coape, we think, is guilty of this fault. We would 
not for a moment have these tales of heroism and martyrdom 
avoided. What we would have is more moderation shown jn 
dealing with the other side. Besides, can a Protestant afford go 
well to recall these stories of the past ? Were there no persecutions 
of the Roman Catholics ? 

Our Boy. By Jessie M. Barker. (Roper and Drowley.)—This 
is a story of a somewhat ordinary type. It contains nothing very 
pleasant and nothing very unpleasant. A young man has the 
misfortune to have a drunkard for his father. Owing to this eon. 
nection he has to pass through a good deal of trouble, and among 
other things is thrown over by the young lady to whom he js 
engaged to be married. Eventually this turns out to bea blessing 
in disguise, as he discovers somebody whom he loves much better, 
Miss Barker has apparently a poor opinion of the Salvation Army, 
and takes an opportunity of showing it. The incident by which this 
is managed seems to be unnecessary. The book would have lost 
nothing by its omission. 

Thy Heart’s Desire. By Sarah Doudney.  (Isbister.)—The 
different fortunes of the three girls which are narrated in this 
volume afford some attractive reading. Miss Doudney always 
shows skill and careful work in the construction of her stories, 
and her style is bright and taking. But the material of the tale 
is somewhat slight; nor is it handled with sufficient originality to 
render the book at all striking. Still, originality is not an every- 
day luxury. Miss Doudney writes pleasantly, and teaches some 
good lessons. The story is probably meant for girls, and is very 
well fitted for this purpose. 

The Vicar of Redcross. By Sarah Doudney. (Houlston and Sons.) 
—This romance is of a distinctly melancholy nature. By means 
of mistakes and misunderstandings, Miss Doudney has managed 
at some time or other to get all her characters into false positions, 
Of course, this gives opportunities for exhibiting patience and 
fortitude; but the whole represents rather a tale of woes. That 
such things happen in the world is only too true; that they should 
be met with patience and fortitude is, again, equally true. But 
we must confess to being a little tired of hearing about them. 
Still, Miss Doudney is always worth reading, even when her vein 
is less cheerful than usual; and therefore we hope that when she 
next takes up the pen, it will be to show us something of the 
brighter side of life. 

Geraldine’s Husband. By Mary Macleod. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—Miss Macleod has told an old story over again with a certain 
amount of originality, and in a very graceful manner. Geraldine’s 
husband married her under false pretensions,—false, and yet not 
false, for he believed himself to be the heir to a great estate, and 
with a certain amount of reason. Geraldine, however, finding 
that she has been deceived, refuses to forgive him until it is 
almost too late. The story is brightly and graphically told. 


Of books for young children we have before us :—A Gay Day for 
Seven. By Mrs. Rose Mueller Sprague. (L. Prang and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.)—The publishers are good enough to furnish us 
not only with a copy of this volume, but also with a criticism of 
its contents. ‘There never has been,” they say, “‘ a more success- 
ful combination of juvenile art and literature than Mrs. Sprague 
has produced.” We can hardly accept this estimate as it stands; 
still, in spite of the prejudice which so outrageous a “ puff ” excites, 
we may say that Mrs. Sprague’s is a nice book of its kind. We have 
more than one artist in England who can draw much prettier 
children than Mrs. Sprague, who has not the art of expressing 
beauty by the help of a few lines. The figures, too, are a little 
clumsy, but the attitudes are natural and good, while the letter- 
press is sufficiently entertaining. Jingles and Chimes and 
Nursery Rhymes. With 75 Illustrations by M. Irwin. (J. F. 
Shaw.)—The illustrations are distinctly good. “The Old Woman 
who Lived in a Shoe,” with her tribe of troublesome children; 
“Doctor Foster, who went to Gloucester ;” “ Humpty-Dumpty,” 
who is just what an egg come to life should be; ‘‘The Frog 
who would a-Wooing go;” and ‘Old King Cole,” are some of 
the best; but all are good. We are sorry to see that some- 
times the words of our old acquaintances have been corrupted. 
Surely, to take an instance, it used to be “a man of Thessaly,” 
not “a man of our town” (which does not suit the metre), who 
jumped into a “quickset hedge,” not a “ bramble-bush,” as 
this degenerate version has it. For Miss Irwin’s pencil we have 
nothing but praise.——Another acquaintance in a new and hand- 
some dress is Three Old Friends. Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—These are “The Three Blind Mice” of 
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the tragic legend. We have pictures of their fate, and the music 
to suit the story, as we have also for “ The Three Little Kittens,” 
and “The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe.” Here the old 
woman appears in the form of a mouse.——From the same 
publishers we have also Little Boy Blue, and Young Maids and Old 
China, The Verses by F. W. Bourdillon, the Pictures by J.C. 
Sowerby. Here the verses are original, and mostly of a some- 
what serious turn. Mr. Bourdillon can write sufficiently well ; 
witness the following, containing a little sempstress’s reflection as 
she does her “ needlework :”— 


“The world, I’ve heard some people say, 
Is duller now than in their day. 
I’m sure that sewing, anyway, 
Must be much duller. 
Instead of hemming frocks like me, 
Of old a lady’s task would be 
To work some splendid tapestry 
With many a colour. 


Light moved the hands, unmarked the hours, 

As on the web grew magic towers, 

Broad rivers, meadows bright with flowers, 

And browsing cattle ; 

And gallant ships of snowy sail, 

High city walls that heroes scale, 

Steeds, men-at-arms, and knights in mail, 

On fields of battle.” 

[he illustrations are good, though sometimes a little glaring in 
eolour.——Of a serious kind is How the Gentle Shepherd Careth for his 
Tender Lambs. By Frances Clark. (Roper and Drowley.)—Here 
we have devotional reflections, with occasional verse. From 
Messrs. Routledge we have received, Uncle Thomas’s Valentine, 
with 30 Illustrations by A. W. Cooper, Hal Ludlow, Harrison 
Weir, and other artists; and Good for Evil, similarly illustrated. 
Both volumes consist of short stories, as does also Pearl’s Doll’s 
House. Here, however, the illustrations are by M. E. Edwards, A. 
™, Elwes, Miriam Kerns, Charlotte Weeks, and other artists. 
Our Farm, illustrated by Louis Wain, the Story told by F. W. 
Pattenden (James Clarke and Co.), is quaint both as regards 
its letterpress and its pictures.——By the Sea. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.)—This is a selection from the poets of pieces which cele- 
prate the beauty and the romance of the sea and its shores. There 
is Longfellow’s “Secret of the Sea,” and Mrs. Hemans’s “ 'Trea- 
sures of the Deep.” The coloured pictures are fairly good. 
From the same publishers we also get Imps, by Catherine Seton 
Flint, with some quaintly pictured illustrations of two young 
children’s doings.—— We have also, from Messrs. Cassell and Co., 
two little volumes of short stories, A Sheaf of Tales and Dewdrop 
Stories. 


Wonderful Escapes. Revised from the French of F. Bernard, and 
Original Chapters added. By Richard Whiteing. (Cassell and 
(o.)—Here we have collected forty-four tales of ‘“ wonderful 
escapes,” beginning with Aristomenes the Messenian, with the 
famous story of his escaping from the “ black hole” of the Ceada 
{it is spelt here with an @), and Hegistratus, who cut off part of 
his foot when the Spartans put him in the stocks (the date here 
must be earlier than 475, for the escape happened before the Persian 
War), and ending with James Stephens, the Fenian, who escaped 
some twenty-three years ago from Richmond Prison. Among 
the other heroes we find the Young Pretender, Benvenuto Cellini, 
whocontrived to get out of the Castle of St. Angelo, Baron Trenck, 
and other familiar personages. Prince Louis Napoleon we see in 
the list, but not Orsini, though his escape from the fortress of 
Mantua, if Mantua was the place, was one of the most remarkable 
exploits of modern times. 











If any one wants something decidedly curious and novel, let 
him get the “ Japanese Fairy-Tale Series.” They are published 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co. in England, but “ printed by 
the Kobunsha, in Tokyo, Japan.” We remember having seen 
something of the kind last year, and, if our memory serves us, 
from the same publishers; but the volumes this year are more 
handy in size, and more conveniently got-up. We have thirteen 
of them before us, but the series is numbered up to sixteen. They 
are printed on a very tough paper, prepared from the mulberry 
tree, only one side being used. ‘The colouring is quaint and 
effective, and the faces are given with a curious power of expres- 
sion. Here certainly the Japanese artists surpass their Chinese 
rivals. The stories are written by various authors. Some are 
anonymous. Among those that are named are :—The Matsuyama 
Mirror, by Mrs. T. H. James; The Serpent with Eight Heads, by 
B. H. Chamberlain, who is also the author of The Fisher-Boy» 
Urashima, This latter is an instance of the wide spread of a certain 
type of fairy-tales. Urashima catches a tortoise, and thinking 
it a pity to kill a creature which has, he has heard, a thousand 
years of life before it, drops it into the sea again. The tortoise 
turns out to be the Sea-God. Urashima marries the Sea-God’s 
daughter, the beautiful Dragon Princess (dragons, in Japanese 
folk-lore, are sea-serpents). After three years, he wants to see his 
own people again, and ascends to the earth. But he finds every- 
thing changed, and hears that four hundred years have passed 








since the fisher-boy Urashima was drowned. Then comes the 
invariable box which he must not on any account open, and 
which, in his distress at finding everything that he had looked 
for gone, he does open, with the usual fatal result. Among the 
other tales we may mention My Lord Bag 0’ Rice, The Cat’s Triumph, 
and The Tongue-Cut Sparrow. 

A Christmas Posy. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Mrs. Molesworth has put together in this volume eight short 
stories, told with her wonted grace and command of pathos. It 
would be difficult to say which of the eight is the best. Perhaps 
we might give the palm to “ My Pink Pet.” This gives us an 
interesting glimpse of that strange imaginative life which some 
children lead. Lois, who tells the story herself, being then, as 
she says, an old woman, relates an experience of her childhood. 
She had a pink shell given to her, and she makes it the centre of 
romantic imaginings which she jealously conceals, as such children 
are wont to do, from the inquisitive eyes of those about her. The 
pink shell is broken, and then follows a time of agonising grief, 
ending, however, at last in a happier state of things, when the 
little Lois is taken more into the thoughts and occupations of the 
family circle, and left less to her own imagination and amusement. 
“ Lost ‘Rollo’” is another very pretty story. This time two London 
children lose their hearts to a collie who happens to be lost by its 
owner, and comes in their way. Here, too, there comes a parting, 
and the sequel of almost broken hearts; but Fortune is kind. 
‘Rollo’s’ owners have to go abroad and to leave their favourite 
behind them ; and he, being of that accommodating temper which 
is more agreeable to the world generally than surly fidelity, 
accommodates himself readily to the new state of things. We can- 
not forbear also mentioning with especial praise “ Six Poor Little 
Princesses.” The “ Princesses” are little girls who live a some- 
what neglected life, and are in a state of heartrending destitution 
in the matter of dolls. How “Jimmy,” who is the genius of the 
party, contrives to supply the want is excellently well told. 

Rip Van Winkle. A Posthumous Writing of the late Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. By Washington Irving. With Etchings by 
Thomas Goodman. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—The book is printed 
on dead-white paper without face,—a great improvement on the 
polished and dazzling material which is often used, and of which 
publishers on the other side of the Atlantic are particularly fond. 
The etchings, if not of any great merit—indeed, they do not aim 
at anything very high—are quaint and appropriate. 

The Story of the Mermaiden. Adapted from the German of 
Hans Andersen, by E. Ashe. Illustrated by Laura Troubridge. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Miss Ashe has done her task of versi- 
fying the story with fair success. We must own toa partiality for 
prose ; but it is quite possible that other readers may have other 
tastes, and Miss Ashe’s verses are melodious and pleasant. We 
cannot say much for the illustrations. They do not, to our mind, 
increase the attraction of the story. 

The Mystery of Shorneliffe School. By the Author of “ Mr. 
Burke’s Nieces,” &c. (Cassell and Co.)—The author of this little 
tale has not, we think, exactly caught the art of making her boys 
talk in a natural way. These young gentlemen of Dr. Postel- 
thwaite’s school are somewhat too fluent; the boy who quotes 
Shakespeare, if he is not impossible, is so unusual, that, according 
to an accepted canon, he is not a fit subject for art. The 
“mystery” is not ill-contrived, a new version of “The Maid and 
the Magpie.” : 

“In All Our Doings.” By Grace Stebbing. (John F. Shaw.)— 
Miss Stebbing gives to her tale the second title of “The Golden 
Links of the Collects.” With much ingenuity, more perhaps 
than is consistent with the spontaneity which a story should have, 
she has brought in a succession of morals illustrating the Collects. 
Our objection to a narrative so contrived is in the contrivance 
itself. The more unstudied the lesson of any history, the more 
effective will it be. Having said so much, we can commend Miss 
Stebbing’s aim without reserve, and say that there is much to be 
praised in its execution. 

Dulcibel’s Day-Dreams. By Emma Marshall. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 
—This story has the definite aim of showing what opportunities 
of doing good may be lost by dreaming of great things, and 
scorning the little duties which occur in daily life. This is 
Dulcibel’s failing, and the story of what she loses by it and how 
she is cured, or put in the way of being cured of it, is well told. 
Her longing to do some great action is gratified in a way, for she 
helps to save two young friends from drowning; but she finds 
that, for the most part, the occasions of duty are not heroic. 
This is quite up to the average of Mrs. Marshall’s tales, and for a 
lady who writes so much, this is no small achievement. Bishop’s 
Cranworth (J. F. Shaw) is by the same author. The moral is less 
pointed, but there is more plot, though the plot is not exactly of 
the kind that connects the story with real life. These reappearances 
of people who are supposed to have perished, scarcely commend 
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themselves to one’s taste. Still, it is distinctly effective, and Mrs. 
Marshall has thrown more than usual skill into some of her 
characters. Winifred, Mr. Worthington’s eldest daughter, is an 
excellent study, and the other figures on her canvas are well 
drawn.—Oliver’s Old Picture (J. Nisbet) is a second edition of 
another of Mrs. Marshall’s stories. 

When I’m a Man; or, Little Saint Christopher. By Alice Weber. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is a story, which has not a little 
both of fun and of pathos in it, of the adventures of a little boy, 
Christopher, and a young friend, of his hopes and plans when he 
should grow up to be a man, and of what happened in the way of 
hindering or fulfilling them. We cannot say that we admire the 
pictures. Whatever the merits of the draughtsman, the process 
by which they are executed does not do justice to it. 





Ernest Fairfield, by the Rev. A. N. Malan (Frederick Warne), is 
a short story of school-life, by a practised hand at the writing of 
books for boys. It tells the adventures and misfortunes of an 
impulsive, warm-hearted, but essentially good lad, who at a large 
school falls into the hands of, and is victimised by, a “ thoroughly 
bad lot,” and being in consequence under a cloud, runs to 
sea, finds his way to the West Indies, and when he comes back, 
discovers that his father has died. Mr. Malan perhaps metes 
out to the bad boy of the story, and Ernest Fairfield’s evil genius, 
too severe a punishment in the shape of hopeless idiocy, and he 
makes Maurice Elton, Ernest’s good genius, too passive for the 
successful playing of such a réle. Otherwise this is an excellent 
story, agreeably told. The school scenes are very lifelike; and 
the moral of Fairfield’s experiences is all that need be desired. 

Log-Book Notes through Life. By Elizabeth A. Little. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is an exceedingly clever and 
successful attempt, by means of poetry and art—neither being 
too difficult to understand—to bring out in all respects the 
familiar comparison between the vicissitudes of a voyage and the 
events of human life. The realism of the pictures of a ship’s tackle, 
especially of the star-knot and of the sailor’s cross-knot, is perfect. 

From Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co. we have received The 
Message of Love, an attempt by apposite quotations in prose and 
verse, and exquisite illustrations, which look like photographs, 
to exhibit love in all its nobler forms, including what Mr. George 
MacDonald terms “ grand, perfect, glorious love” for woman; Our 
Father’s Promises, a series of Biblical quotations, also beautifully 
illustrated ; Golden Love, which is in some respects similar to, and 
in others is different from, The Message of Love; and Art Thou 
Weary? in which music plays its part as well as poetry. The editor 
of all these religious gift-books is Mr. George C. Haité, F.L.S. 

Messrs. George Routledge and Co. send us The Artistic Language 
of Flowers, a beautifully coloured and original version, with 
vocabulary and poetical quotations, of an old and popular fancy ; 
Summer Sunshine, a number of largely (in two senses) illustrated 
stories in prose and verse of what the late Charles Reade termed 
“men and other animals,” intended for boys and girls; Our 
Country-House, a book that little boys of about five years of age or 
so are sure to take delight in on account of its highly coloured 
pictures, in which the pleasant feats, and perhaps pleasanter 
fictions, of healthy country-life are reproduced; and A Journey 
Round the World, whose name tells its character. It is an 
abundantly and highly coloured geographical multum in parvo. 

Eileen’s Dream : a Fairy-Tale. By Elsie Fullerton. (J. Bumpus.) 
—It is a genuine pleasure to get a fresh fairy-story from the 
author of “The Tale of a Sunbeam,” especially such a charming 
one as this. In it Eileen, a clever and imaginative girl of ten, 
escapes one day, when she is not equal to her lesson on the violin, 
through the gates of sleep, and with the help of her tame robin, 
‘Bobby,’ into a dreamland in which there figure a band of blue 
fairy musicians, a wicked witch, who is really, however, the head 
of a reformatory, Queen Lilian, and the good Queen Ysobel. There 
are some pretty descriptive passages in Eileen’s Dream ; it contains 
at least one poem which is very much above the average of the 
verse generally thought good enough for fairyland ; and it isnone 
the worse for the thin and almost invisible thread of pretty girl- 
philosophy which runs through it. The illustrations, which are 
the work of the authoress’s sister, Miss Emily Fullerton, are full 
of a dainty humour. 

CaLENDARS.—Messrs. Unwin send us a quaint-looking calendar 
for the coming year under the title of Ephemerides: The Dayes of 
the Year, 1889, “a London almanack in the olde style ” (Gresham 
Press). 

Maeazinzs, Erc.—We have received the following for Decem- 
ber :—The Art Journal, the frontispiece to which is “The 
Nativity,” engraved by L. Jacoby, from a painting by Fra 
Filippo Lippi—The Magazine of Art, the frontispiece to which 
is a photogravure, after the picture by R. C. Woodville, “Saving 
the Guns at Maiwand.”—No. 6 of Our Celebrities, the photographic 





portraits given being those of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and Sir Henry Thompson.—Part 1 of a serial 
edition of Cassell’s Picturesque Australasia.—No. 1 of a seria] edition 
of The Holy Bible, with illustrations by Gustave Doré (Cassell and 
Co.)—Part 1 of aserial edition of Amateur Work (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—The Scottish Art Review.—The Classical Review.—The Forum 
—The Expositor.—The Theological Review.—The Month.—The Meni: 
letic Magazine.—The Archxological Review.—The Westminster Review 
—The Sword and Trowel.—The Journal of Education.—The Gentle. 
man’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—The Argosy.—The Illustrated Naval 
and Military Magazine.—Colburn’s Magazine.—The Scots Magazine,— 
The Irish Monthly.—The Folk-Lore Journal.—North-Country Lore 
and Legend.—The Asclepiad.—The Hospital.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The China Review.—The Indian Magazine. 
—London Society—Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words.—Cassell’; 
Magazine.—The Quiver.—All the Year Rownd.—A 1.—The Sun.— 
The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine — 
The Boy’s Own Paper.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Young 
People.—Illustrations. 
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Abercromby (R.), Seas and Skies in Many Latitudes, 8vo ............ (Stanford) 18/9 
Arabic Bible Chrestomathy, edited by Jacob, cr 8vo ...(Williams & Norgate) 3/0 
Atkins (J.), Coins & Tokens of Possessions, &c., of British Empire (Quaritch) 24/0 







Baker (E.), Bertram de Drumont, Cr 8V0 ...........csssseerseceeseeceeeee (C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Baker (E ), Kingscote Essays, 18mo............. (C.K. Paul) 2/6 
Baker (E.), Kingscote Stories, Cr 8V0 ........c.sessssseseeceeee +(C. K. Panl) 5/0 
Blavatsky (H. P.), Secret Doctrine, Vol. II., roy 8v0.............00008 (Keightley) 21/0 


Bryce (J.), The American Commonwealth, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Cababe (M.), Principles of Estoppel, cr 8vo . 
Carey (R. N.), Only the Governess, cr 8vo ... oan 
Candlish (C. 8.), Christian Doctrine of God, ee 
Crawford (J. M.), Kalevala: Epic Poem of Finland 
Dunn (8.), Auld Scotch Songs, 40 ...cce.scesersereeceecees 
Edwards (C.), Rides and Studies in the Cana 
Firth (J. F. B.), London Government, 8vo 
First-Class Army School Certificate Made Easy, cr 
Foster (E.), From Generation to Generation, cr 8vo... 
Ghost of Dunboy Castle, 2 vols. Cr 8VO ............ceeceeeeeeeees 
Giles (H. A.), Chuang Tzu: Mystic, Moralist, &., 8vo .. 


Macmillan) 54/0 
.-..(Maxwell) 3/6 
scastieen (Bentley) 60 
AT. & T. Clark) 1/6 
r 8vo (Patnams) 15/0 
















...(Quaritch) 16/0 


Gill (R.), Free-trade Under Protection, cr 8V0 ..........ss00.c000s (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Heine (H.), Love-Songs Englished by H. B. Briggs, 12mo ............ (Triibner) 3/6 
Hervey (T. K.), The Book of Christmas, cr 8V0 .....4....c0s00.ceceecensee ses (Warne) 7/6 


Hill (M.), The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement, 6 vols. (W. H. Allen)—each 3/6 
Hiuen-Tsiang, Life of, by the Shamans Hivai Li and Yen Tsung.. (Tritbner) 10/0 
Hoole (C. H.), Classical Element in the New Testament, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 2/6 












Horder (W. G.), Poet’s Bible: Old Testament Section, cr 8vo ......... (Isbister) 7/6 
Hunt (L.), Stories from the Italian Poets, 2 vols, 18mo ......... ...(Patnams) 7/0 
Jusserand (J. J.), English Wayfaring Life, 8vo .......e0..0.00-.cc00c08 (Longmans) 21/0 
Kaiser Wilhelm I., 1797-1888, by Dr. B. Rogge, 8vo...... (Williams & Norgate) 2/0 
Law (E.), History of Hampton Court, Vol. IT., cr 8V0 ..........seceeeeeseeees (Bell) 25/0 
Layland (F.), Doubts and Traitors, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccessesseseeseeseeees (Bowering) 36 
Leake (S. M.), Law of Uses and Profits, 8vo........ (Stevens & Sons) 22/0 
Lorne (Marquis of), Rome under Pius, &c., 4to... uae (T.O. Smith) 5/0 
Macquoid (K. S.), Puff: an Autobiography, 460 ..........cccceseeeeeeeecee (S.P.C.K.) 246 
Multum-in-Parvo Atlas of the World................. .(W. & A. K. Johnston) 2/6 
Nye and Ryley’s Railway Guide, cr 870 ...........ccccccecseseeceeseeeeeceeses (Triibner) 2/6 


Page (T. N.), Two Little Confederates, 4t0 ...........c.cesceseecececeseeeeeces (Unwin) 60 
Poets at Play, edited by F. Langbridge, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Eyre & Sp»ttiswoode) 7/0 
Potts (T. R.), Principles of the Law of Succession, 8vo ...... (Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Quaritch’s Fac-similes of Historical Bookbinding, Part L., roy 8vo (Quaritch) 2i/0 
Ram (K.), Leading Events in Hist. of Church of Eng., 12mo (Sonnenschein) 1/6 


















Richardson (C. F.), American Literature, Vol. I., 8V0.....6........0008 (Putnams) 12/6 
Rolfe (E. N.), Naples in 1888, cr 80.00... ....sceeseeseeeeeeee (Triibner) 6/0 
Sadler (M. F.), First and Second of Corinthians, cr 8vo............ RO RENT (Bell) 7/6 
Selby (T. G.), Imperfect Angel, cr 8V0 ............:seceeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Simpson (A.), Traditions of the Covenanters, 8vo (Gall & Inglis) 3.6 
Stead (W. T.), Truth about Russia, 8vo ..........00. ... (Cassell & Co.) 106 
Stockton (F. R.), Amos Kilbright, cr 8V0 ...........cccccceceecceeeesceceesenees (Unwin) 36 


Stery of Helen Davenant, by Violet Fane, 3 vols cr 8vo... 
Symons (G. J.), The Floating Island in Derwentwater, 4to... 
Turner (8. E.), Sketch of the Germanic Constitution, cr 8v 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill, cr &vo ...... eee 
Urwick (W.), Bible Truths and Church Errors, 
Wordsworth (W.), Complete Poems, edited by J 
Wordsworth (W.), The Recluse, 12m0..............0..04 ...eee(Macmillan) 2/6 
Wright (H. C.), Stories of the Great Scientists, cr 8v Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Yorke (C.), Brown Portmanteau, Cr 8VO .......cecceceesceseeseeceeseeeeeeeeees (Jarrold) 26 


“ ” During the next 15 days are to be found 

L | B E R T Y eens displayed) — Messrs. 

an 0.’8, all the best and 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS cheapest ‘ 


AND ART NOVELTIES 
ART NOVELTIES. | trom the lands of the Far East, suitable for 


BEAUTIFUL AND YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
INEXPENSIVE. and Inexpensive Decorative Purposes. 
PRICES FROM 6p TO £100, | ¥ule-Tide Catalogue, containing 190 Illustra- 


tions, post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


..(Stanford) 5/0 
(Putnams) 5/0 
(Triibner) 6/0 
Sxjuieekecte (Unwin) 6/0 
8vo (Macmillan) 7/6 

















Manufactory, Birmingham. 

Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. _ 

Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 

W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians f 308. @. G  OORKHILL, M.B- 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and otker Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ‘4c. 

Terms—2 to 4 guineas a week, 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
—", Just published, Sixth Edi. ion. 
R B Y 


> 
| And HOWto PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R MS., &c. 
With 58 Illustrations, price ls, cloth. 
“This little book can do only good into whatever hands it 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and 
| heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 
source an evil which is growing at such a portentous rate as to 
threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as 
E Y E S. the Germans.” —Truth, 
| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
| and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Jonn Brownrina, 15 
| Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; and 63 Strand, 
; London, W.C. 


OUR 





COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


« Society’? says :—t The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drioks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE soLuBLE GOCOA,. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 








NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Halil, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
éc.,is the finest in England Hydraulic Lift:. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls, Catalogue, 61. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W S., Secretary. 


4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI. 
TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 


of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 











A CLERGYMAN (Church of Scotland) educating his own 

son and daughter, conld PREPARE ONE or TWO SONS of GENTLEMEN 
for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS; or a brother and sis‘er could be received. Refined 
and happy home, delightfully situated in Argyllshire. Highest references,— 
Address, ‘‘ ALPHA,” Holmes, Central Educational Bookshop, Glasgow. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE—The NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, beginning 
MARCH 4th, 1889. The Sir Francis Goldsmid Foundation Scholarship, of the 
annual value of £45 fur three yeas, and the Classical Foundation Scholarship 
or proficiency in Classics, of the annual value of £80 for four years, will be 
awarded in connection with this Examivation.—Forms of Entry and further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 
Gloncester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The Forms must be returned 

fillel up by January 3ist. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

_TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SUHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 respec. 
tively, open to all first-year students, will b: offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Pre’ iminary Scientifi: and 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
at any time. 

Entricrs may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and sy ecial arrange- 
ments are made for studen's entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETLLESHIP, Dean. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER. 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 43 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides, NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 3ist.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Rev, D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. 


ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 
J To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 
lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 
or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 
annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 














ors AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Uwners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1899, 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 

passed the Matr:culation Examination of the London University during the 
present year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MEKCHANTSERVICK. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed fur. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmer, R.N., and R.N.K., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 








for WOMEN, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

Tae LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th. Students must be over 
17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on Thursday, December 20th, unless they have already pas-ed an 
Examination accepted as equivalent. The charge fur board, lodging, and tuition 
is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


RBié Ht Tro nN OL Lb BG E. 
Heap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HEaD-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E. A. A. SPENCER, Esq, M.A (late of Cheltenham College). 
HeEAD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—D. C. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 





The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for ps boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hill, or for business life. Tuere is aJunior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding house, school buildings, and statf of Masters, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good :cholarship:. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Muderate fees.— 
Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines. —The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Eu: pe, India, or the Colonies About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in Septemi.r, i889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Fa a Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
vllege. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, REVELVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 








T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—COMFORTABLE HOME, 
with or without instruction, and with every personal care, for GIRLS 
requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. London Masters 
if required. Stndetts received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ 
College.—Address, ‘* B. F.,”” 73 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead. 


si E HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ANERLEY, will RE- 

OPEN on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1889. Physiography, Mathematics, 
and German taught by Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN, formerly of Bedford College, 
Crystal Palace, &c. Boarders received for Kindergarten, High-School, and 
College Classes. Situation open and bracing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to 
the Principal, Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

J Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under l4on January 1:t, 18: 9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 

ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very successful with above, 

have VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £60 or £72.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 

Gazette, York. 








R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonards-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

climate is desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTON, 
Derbyshire. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 
Kensington, 8.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
COMMENCE THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. 
A few vacancies for Resident Pupils. 
W INDERMERE.—Misses A. and E. SEELEY receive 
BOYS between five and thirteen, and PREPARE them for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Foreign teachers. Home comforts.—Address, Miss SEELEY, 
Windermere. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 
JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 











pre SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
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OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tne SECOND ORDINARY MEETING of the present SESSION will be held 
on TUESDAY, December 18th, 1888, at the ROYAL SCHOOL cf MINES, 2g 
Jermyn Street, &.W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read: 
on ee Changesin Prices and Incomes Compared,” by ROBERT GIFFEN, Esq., 





GRADUATE of GIRTON wishes to TUTOR ONE or 

TWO YOUNG LADIES ABROAD for the WINTER. Qualifications : 

thorough English, German, French, and Elementary Latin if required. Salary 

not an object if all expenses are paid. Highest references exchanged.—Address, 
* M,’’ 73 Westwick Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH. 


SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS will be offered immediately to SONS of CLERGY- 
MEN (English, Scotch, and Irish).—Apply to the WARDEN, 

The College, standing in a beautiful and singularly healthy position, has a 
Classical Side preparing for the Universitie:, and a Modern Side with charac- 
teristic features. Specialised tuition for the Public Examinations.—Warden, Rev. 
J. H. SKRINE, M.A. (late Sixth-Form Master at Uppingham). 





NOLLEGE HALL, LONDON (Incorporated March, 1886). 
—Residence for Women Students of University College and the London 
School of Meticine for Women. Principal: M'ss GROVE 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 7th, 1889. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
Gol'ege Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


\ ANTED to PURCHASE, a LIBRARY of BOOKS 

suitable for a Pubiic Library in a Mannfactaring Town.—Raply, stating 
number of volumes of Science, Biography, Fiction, Reference &c., or Catalogue, 
to oo ot SECRETARY of * The James Reckitt Pubtic Library,’’ 14 Westcott 
Street, Hull. 








THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY 
(LIMITED), LONDON, beg to anucunce that, as numerous Aperient 
Waters are offered to tha public with marks, names, and designations very 
similar to those which are used for the HONGARIAN APERIENT 
WATER (danyadi Jino:), so long imported by them, they have now adovted 
an additional Label of their own, comprising their REGISTBRED 

TRADE-MARK OF SELECTION, which consists of 
A RED DIAMOND. 
This Label will henceforth also serve to distinguish the Hungarian Aperient 
Water sold by the Company from all other Aperient Waters, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK. 


; Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers, 





a 2 a 
HE REAL “CUP O°’ _ KINDNEgg» 
A perfect blending of the Choicest Brands of the highest classes of Ri, 
Old Whiskies, in their native purity, a3 produced in Scotland, absolutely unhaee 
pered with. m. 


TWELVE YEARS OLD. 
AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. MATURED IN SHERRY Cagxg 


A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIEs, 
NAME, BRAND, AND TRADE-MARK, 


Sj &  %. 


BLENDED OLD SCOTCH, 


An exquisite blending—So harmonious in combination—gg 
evenly balanced—So delicately toned—A flavour so rare—go 
tantalisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character 
so novel and so entirely its own that it may fairly claim the 
very first place among high-class stimulants. Clever judges 
pronounce it “un‘que and unrivalled.” 

. 0. S, is remarkable for its ‘delicious individuality of 
flavour,” mellowness and softness on the palate—“A ye 
nectar”? in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies 
which are more or Jess dominated by one or other of the 
Whicskies used in blending. 

To sum up the merits of the B. 0. S.—It is a pure 
Whisky of choice quality—A blend of the highest class of 
Whiskies produced in Scotland—Of guaranteed age—Un. 
qnestionably the happiest combination of the most famous 
types of Scotch Whiskies ever offered to the public. 

Twelve Years Old... 503 per Dozen. 
Bight 99 ee + 
Five - i sca g AS S ne 

Carriage Pait on Cases of One Dozen and Upwards, 

B. O. §. is sold in Square White Bottles, labelled and CAD. 
suled, the age being not fied by a small label on each Bottle, 
Cases charged 23 per dozen, atlowed for when returned, and 
1s per dozen allowed for empty B. O. 8. bottles, 

The Proprietors are skilled Blenders of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex. 
perience of their firm, extending nearly over the present century, they have never 
been able to accomplish anything so fully complying with the most exacting tests 
as is now presented in this special blend of B.O.S, They are so confident of its 
appreciation by Connoisseurs that they will seud a single S imple Bottle, carriage 
paid, anywhere in the United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 3, 94, and 3s 6 respectively, 


PEASE, SON, AND CO., 


Darlington, Durham, England ; Fstablished 1808, 
___ And at 14 QUALITY STREET, LEITH. — 


R 
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GABRIEL’S, PIMLICO.— 

e@ WANTED, as CURATE, an earnest man in 

Priest’s Orders, who will join heartily in religious and 

social work among working men. Under 3); single; 

graduate of Oxford or Cambridge preferred.—Apply 
to Rev. J. H. ELLISON, 4 Warwick Square, S.W. 


HE Rev. C. G. LEDGER, M.A. 
Oxford (assisted by H. G GIBSON, Esq, M.A. 
Oxford), receives TEN PUPILS to PREPARE for 
the Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary 
Examinations, Public Schools, &e. Most comfortable 
housee NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 
Reference permitted to the Lady Herry Soinerset, 
Eastnor Castle, Ledbury; the Warden, Wadham 


THE 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s. 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each coniaining a censcr for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 103, and 183. For Non-Smokers, 








College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B, Bennett, St. Peter’s 
Vicarage, Hereford; and many others. N.B.—Two 
pupils are now reading for a S-holarship at Oxford. 
—Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 





OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 
in the SHILLING. 
SUITABLE fcr CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Now ready, and sent postage-free on application, a 
new Catalegue of Books (many in handsome bindings 
and beautifully illustrated) suitable for presentation 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 








and from the published prices of which the above 
liberal discount is allowed, 


ILBERT and FIELD, 
67 MOORGATE STREET, London, E.C. 


USE 


SPECTACLES. 
“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientitically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
¢rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 





LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Lake’. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


ALL 


DR. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





- §CALE OF CHARGES FOR — 





WHO 


DUNBAR’S 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM,: 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


COLDS 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 













ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurTsIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page...... £10 10 0 es 
Halt-Page 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page...... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column ......... 115 0 
Quarter-Column .............sseeeeee 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
Chalf-width), 5s; and 1s per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or 

welve Months. 









COLLINSON AND 
INEXPENSIVE BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


WELL AND SUBSTANTIALLY MADE, AND ORNAMENTED IN A SIMPLE AND 


76 to &0 


LOCK’S 


EFFECTIVE MANNER. 


30 NEW AND COMPLETELY FURNISHED BEDROOMS ON VIEW, 


IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST. 


OXFORD STREET, W. 
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y at all the Bookstalla, and of all Book- 


Now Pa &e., price 2s 6d; by post, 23 9d, 


sellers, 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


This Grand Number (English Edition) 
contains :— 
Two splendid Double-Page Coloured Plates, 
in addition to 
ured Illustrations, by A. de Neuville, 
Geoffrey, Peot, &c. 

Alco fourteen pages illustrated in Black and White. 
The Text coutributed by Judith Gautier, Girardet, 
and other Distinguished Authors. 

The whole of this Beautiful and Artistic Number is 
executed by Messrs. Goupil and Co., of Paris. 

“PARIS ILLUSTRE,” English Edition, is issned 
weekly, price 94; by post, 10d.—The INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London (and New York). 


six pages of Colo’ 


HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 


Seventeenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
rice 53; handsomely printed in red and black. 
HIST, LAWS and PRINICIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CaveNDIsH.” With an Appendix on American 
Leads. 








Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s ; 
handsomely printed in red and black. 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By ‘‘CaveNDISH.” 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 
HORT WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 
J. L. BALDWIN ; and a TREATISE ON THE GAME, 
by James Chay. 








Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d, 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 

Dr. Pots, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“Wuist RuyMes,” 3d 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1889, in great variety, 
may now be bad of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the “ Finger Suarep DrAries,” in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tuos.De La Rve & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 





Price 2s 6d, post-free. a 
ISEASES of the VEINS: more 
especially of Venosity, Varicoce!e, Hemorrhoids, 

and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treatment. 

By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 

a . Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 

reet. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

8 Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
et purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


PaE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 














Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul ..........essscseereees . £1,500,000 
EVO UNG... ccesscsesessscoccascnccece . 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887. 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, commencing Vol. V., will be published before Christmas : 
among.the Contents being :— 


Lady DE ROS’ PERSONAL| The EARL of CARNARVON on 
RECOLLECTIONS of tbe GREAT PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. In the MIDLANDS. By Lady 
COMEDY of a COUNTRY KNIGHTLEY. 
HOUSE. A New Novel. By Jutian| CONTINUATION of “The RE- 
Stourais. PROACH of ANNESLEY.” 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Maxivz| CURRENT NOTES— CORRES- 
Du Camp. PONDENCE—LIBRARY LIST. © : 





Mrs, Kendal’s Dramatic Opinions are in the press, but publication is temporarily postponed. See Letter 


from Mrs. Kendal in the forthcoming Number. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “HURRISH.” 





Now ready, CHEAP and POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vyo, 63. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.5S.: a Novel. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish.”’ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DANIEL O’CONNELL. 





Now ready, with Portrait (1,030 pp.), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THE POLITICAL AND PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL, 


1792-1847, 
Edited, with Notices of his Life and Times, by WM. J. FITZPATRICK, F.S.A. 


** History will speak of him as one of the most remarkable men who ever existed; his position was 
unique ; there never was before, and there never will be again, anything at all resembling it.”"—Mr. GREVILLE. 
**Fresh light is thrown upon a most interesting period of Irish history, in which Daniel O'Connell 
reveals his innermost thoughts upon great public questions, as well as on themes of sacred and private im- 
ort. Courts and Cabinets—the intrigues of public men and the subtleties of political organisations.”— 
aily Chronicle, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


In January, with Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 


THE SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
During Twenty-five Years, 1863-1888. 
Edited by JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D. Edin., 
Author of ‘‘ Victoria R.I.: her Life and Reign.”’ 
This work will, in substance, be the public and official life of the Prince during the past quarter of a 
century, narrated by himself. It is well known that his Royal Highness is a good speaker, but it will sur- 


prise many to learn the number and diversity of subjects on which he has spoken, and of the public affairs 
in which he has taken part during the past twenty-five years. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SIX MEDALS. 


GOLD MEDAL, BRUSSELS, 1888. HIGHEST AWARD. 





Judge Huaues writes :—“‘ May your Association flourish, and other makers of honest cloth follow your 
example ; whenever they do, England will be the best place to live in on this planet.” 





WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTHS, 


OF THE PUREST MATERIAL, MADE AT THE MILLS OF THIS 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WHERE THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS, 
AND NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 
Can be had from any Tailor or Store, and particulars direct from 


WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 





Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


TOILERS OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 3 vols. [This day. 


MISS HILDRETH. 


By A. DE GRASSE ee, 
setter of ‘*Old Boston,” &c. vols. 
A bright, crisp novel, fall of > dln and ex- 
citement.”’—The Lady. 


THE POWER OF THE 
mgs 


rs. NOTLEY, 
Author % os Olive ive Varcoe,” &e. 





3 vols. 


PERIWINKLE: 


An Autobiography. 


By ARNOLD GRAY, 
Authcr of “The Wild Warringtons,” &c. 


“* Eminently readable,”’,—Atheneum. ‘* Novel and 
weird,’’—The Lady. 


Piksgt-&. 
By Mrs. DIEHL. 2 vols, 
**A decidedly clever story.”’"—Graphic. 
THE MAN WITH A 
SHADOW. 


__ by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 








3 vols. 





TWO BOOKS ILLUSTRATED by HARRY 
FURNISS. 


The MODERATE MAN. By 


Epwin HamittTon. Fcap. 4to, 7s 6d. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR. 


Edited by A Lonpon Puysician. Large crown 
8yvo, Gs. 


The ORIGIN of PLUM- 
PUDDING, and other Fairy-Tales. By FRANK 
Hupson, Author of ‘‘ The Last Hurdle.” With 
Coloured Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 5s. 

“Fanciful, quaint,and funny. Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrations are full of humour.’’—Scotsman, 


DUST and DIAMONDS. By 
Txos. PurNneELL, Author of ‘‘ Literature and its 
Professors,” &c. 6s. 


“If there isany dust in the book, it is literary gold- 
dust.” —Glote. 





The LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURES of EDMUND KEAN, By J. FitzgEeraLp 
MoLLoy, 2 vols., 21s. 


The STORY of THOMAS 


CARLYLE. By A.S, ARNOLD, 63, 


ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By 


the Author cf ‘“Three-Cornered Essays,’ &c. 


33 
LITTLE PEOPLE and 


THEIR HOMES in MEADOWS, WOODS, and 
WATER. By Stret1ia J. Hoox. Illustrated, 6s. 


“One of the most successfal of the many books 
written to give children an interest in natural 


history.’’—Scotsman. 
STORIES of the GREAT 
By Henrietta C, Wricut. With 


SCIENTISTS. 
8 vinnie 6s. 





“FOUR NEW STORIES ‘OF ADVENTURE. 


The CURSE of KOSHIU. 


By the Hon. LEwis WINGFIELD. 53, 
“ Deeply interesting and original.”—Morning Post, 


NIGEL FORTESCUE; or, 


the Hunted Man. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 5s. 


‘The best story of adventure which Mr. Westall 
has written.” —Academy. 


A PRINCE of the BLOOD. 


By James Payn. New and Cheaper Hdition, 5s. 
“The brightest, best, avd most interesting of Mr. 
Payn’s recent fictions.”’—Public Opinion, 


The LAND of the HIBISCUS 


BLOSSOM. A Yarn of New Guinea. By Hume 
NissBET. Profusely Illustrated, 63. 


“A book of marvels and adventures, as exciting as 
any written for boys.’’—Saturday Review. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST 


“Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’? ’—John Bull. 








NOTICE. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES :— 


ARMINEL UL, 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” “MEHALAH,” &., 


PAUL’S SISTER, 


By the AUTHOR of “HIS COUSIN BETTY,” “NEAR NEIGHBOURS,” &e., 
Are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Which will be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 


‘One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ ’—@uardian. 





SECOND EDITION. 
MR. FRITH’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 
(Forming the Third Volume of ‘‘My Life and Reminiscences.”’) 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


In demy 8vo, with Portrait, Index, and Fac-similes, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. Price, Author of “ Alexia,” 


&c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. By Frances Eleanor 


Trot.orr, Author of ‘ Black Spirits and White,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A WITCH of the HILLS. By Florence Warden, Author of 


“A Dog with a Bad Name,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


CAROLINE. By Lady Lindsay. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Fothergill, Author of “ Kith 


and Kin,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The ROGUE, By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Major and 


Minor,” &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





READY ON THURSDAY, 20th INST. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE ARGOSY, 


CONTAINING THE FIRST PART OF 
A STORY BY JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. HENRY WOOD), 


AND 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM SMALL. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 





OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 





esaeana 






gpuatra 
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JAMES CLARKE AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE BABY’S MAGAZINE. 
The ROSEBUD, an Illustrated Monthly 


Magazine of Nursery Nurture and Amusement, price 3d; annual subscrip- 
tion, 38; with postage, 4s. 
WHAT THE PAPERS say about “ THE ROSEBUD.” 

The Queen says :—* Both as regards; The Greenock Telegraph says:—“There 

ictures and reading, is beyond all our is no more welcome visitant in the 
eoise.’” | nursery. Its letterpress and its pictures 
e Elgin Courant says :—‘* The Rose- | are aglow with kindness and natural- 
pad’ keeps up its character as one of | ness.” 
the best magazines foryoungchildren.” | The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle says : 

The Coventiy Standard says :—‘* The —‘* An excellent book for children.”’ 
best of all magazines for the very little | The Scottish Leader says :—“ An ideal 
lk.” : | magazine for the nursery; humorously 

The Christian Leader says :—‘* The | illustrated, and showing some of the 

sebud’ has no equal.” rare genius of writing for children.”’ 

The Daily News says:—A fund of| Mr.Spuraeon says:—“The verylittle 
tasteful pictures, stories, verse, and ones can have nothing better.” 
music.” : The Aberdeen Journal says :—‘* The 

The Sunday School Chronicle says :— | illustrations are perfect marvels in their 
“Quaint, bright, humorous ; just what | way, and need only to be seen to be 
the little folk like.” | appreciated.” 

The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1889. Being the Twelve Monthly 
Numbers of “The Rosebud” for 1888. Handsomely bound in scarlet and gilt 
cloth, price FOUR SHILLINGS. This charming book contains nearly 300 choice 
Illustrations, and numberless bright stories in prose and verse. 


ral 
Pith 








Now ready, price 6d. 


OUR FARM: the Troubles and Successes 


Thereof. The Story told by F. W. PatrenpEN, Illustrated by Louis Wain. 
“Should prove one of the most popular books of the season.”—Manchester 
lourier. 

“The pictures are charmingly done, and some of them are excruciatingly 
funny.”’—Glasgow Evening Times. 

“The story is told in good jingling verse, and the illustrations are full of 
humonr and vivacity, and are truly picturesque.”—Elgin Courant. 

“Fall of genuine an.’’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FOR the RIGHT. By Emil Franzos. 


Given in English by Juxre Sutter (Translator of “ Letters from Hell’’). 
Preface by Dr. GEorGE MacDonatp, 

Dr. Grorar MacDona.p says :—‘‘ I have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction 
that moved me with so much admiration.”’ 

The Spectator says:—‘‘The book of which Mr. MacDonald speaks with so 
much enthusiasm is a story of quite exceptional beauty and elevation...... We 
should say that the translation is a very faithful rendering of the original; as 
English, it is throughout admirable.’ 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ This is one of the most powerful and fascinating 
stories we have read for some time.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—*‘ A strangely wild and romantic plot—carrying the 
reader very far out of the beaten track of modern conventionality, but full of 
force and impressiveness.”’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘*Taras himself is a character loftily conceived, and 
worked out in the tale with excellent art.’’ 








NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


“In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect 
mastery over her characters, Mrs, Barr can hold her own with any living English 
novelist.’””—Glasgow Herald, 

In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s 6d each:—1. A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. 2. PAUL and CHRISTINA. 
3. The SQUIRE of SANDAL-SIDE. 4. The BOW of ORANGE RIBBON. 
5. BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 6. A DAUGHTER of FIFE. 7. JAN VEDDER’S 
WIFE, 8. InSPITE of HIMSELF. 9. The HOUSEHOLD of M'NEIL. 


A CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. BARR’S POPULAR NOVEL, 
JAN VEDDER’S WIFE, is just ready, in paper cover, price 1s 6. 


Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 
THE HARVEST OF THE WIND. 


A NEW and CHEAP EDITION of the 


NOVELS by EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 


which have hitherto been published at 53, will now also be issued at 3s 6d 
each. The volumes of this new series will appear at intervals of a fortnight— 
viz, on the Ist and 15th of each month. THORNYCROFT HALL was pub. 
lished on December Ist. The others will follow in the order given :— 


Price 5s each. 

Thornycroft Hall. New Edition,; Emilia’s Inheritance. 

3s 6d. Father Fabian. 
Millicent Kendrick. New] Oliver Westwood. 

Edition, 33 6d. Lady Clarissa. 
St. Beetha’s. The Grey House at Endlestone. 
Violet Vaughan. Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
Margaret Torrington. The Brudenelles of Brade. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham. The Heirs of Errington. 
Singlehurst Manor. Joan Carisbroke. 
Overdale. A Woman’s Patience. 
Grey and Gold. The Story of Penelope. 
Mr. Montmorency’s Money. Sissie. 
Nobly Born. The Abbey Mill. 
Chrystabel. Warleigh’s Trust. 
Canonbury Holt. Esther Wynne. 
Husbands and Wives. Fortune’s Favourite. 
The House of Bondage. His Next of Kin. 

After which the following will appear, price 3s each :— 
Married Life. Heartsease in the Family. 
Our New House. Amy Wilton. 

Maud Bolingbroke. Helen Bury. 

Other Novels by the same Author, price 43 6d each. 
Champion Court. Sir Julian’s Wife. 
Evelyn’s Story. The Lillingstones. 

Lottie Lonsdale. The Wife’s Trial. 














_ London: JAMES CLARKE and | CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 











LONDON 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


THE DARLINGTON 
AMAZONS. 


ecient: Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, This is a name given to several New Materials, 


ir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 


manufactured at the well-known DarLiInGTon MILLs. 
Ladies should certainly ree the charming collection of 


CommitTErF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., | patterns before buying their Winter Dresses. 


Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D. C, Lath- 
D., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Write for Patterns to 
Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq , M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., F. Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Reynolds, 


bury, Esy., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D 


Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., The | HY. PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 


Dean of Westminster. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 


Spinners and Manufacturers, 


Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON. 


Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, | Makers of the Celebrated Cro:s-Warp 
P YT 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 


price 21s; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes and Cashmeres. 





Soreness and dryness, tickling 





RR BONESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 





and irritation, inducing cough 
THROAT and affecting the voice. For 
hese symptoms, use EPPS’S 


WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION | [RRITATION GLYCEKINEJUSUDES. Incon- 


secured. 


PEARS 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 


tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck- 
AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
able confections becomes activel 
COUGH healing. In boxes, 74d ; tins, 1/14d. 
‘ Labelled *‘JAMES EPPS and 
CO., Homeopathic Chemists.”’ 


as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and | ———————— = 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
—_______ | the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 





in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. | Pinter Royal Ineh Distillerice, Belfast or at hott 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had | 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Londor, W.C. 








OLLOWAY’S' PILLS. — Though 
good health is preferable to high honour, how 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, | regardless people often are of the former—how 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—-Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. | 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fili a. place. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


covetous of the latter! Many suffer their strength 
|to drain away ere maturity is reached, through 
| ignorance of the facility afforded by these incom- 
” parable Pills of checking the first nntoward symptoms 
|of derangement, and reinstating order without 
interfering in the least with their pleasure or 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, | pursuits. To the young especially it is important to 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, & 


maintain the highest digestive efficiency, without 
which the growth is stunted, the muscles become 
lax, the frame feeble, and the mind slothfal. The 


Ce 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the | removal of indigestion by these Pills is so easy that 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott 


none save the most thoughtless would permit it to 


le. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 131}d, 239d, 436d. sap the spring of life, 
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ee AND WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 
(THE LEGACY of CAIN. By Wirxre Coxtms, Author 


of ‘The Woman in White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A capital novel, and quite the best book that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written for many years past.’’— 


Truth, 
GATHA PAGE. By Isaac Henperson. With Frontis- 
Agatha is a noble and beautiful 


piece by F. Moscheles. 2 vols. 
“There is a poetic vein and much dramatic force in ‘ Agatha Page.’ 
heroine...... A novel of great interest and of much artistic merit.’’—Scotsman. 
HIS MORTAL COIL. By Graxt Aten, Author of 
‘“* Strange Stories,”’ “ Babylon,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* An extremely clever study of certain aspects of modern society......The plot, which is very sensational, 
moves rapidly, and the book seoms to us greatly in advance of anything which we have previously read 
from Mr. Grant Allen’s caustic but clever pen.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

the 


HE SPECTRE of the CAMERA; or, Professor’s 


Sister. By Juan Hawrsorne, Author of “Garth,” “ Fortune’s Fool,’ “A 
Dream and a Forgetting,” &0. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND in a COPPER 
CYLINDER. With 19 Fall-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


HANCE? or FATE? a Novel. By Attce O’Hanton, 


Author of ‘The Unforeseen,”’ &3. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


OR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant, Author 


of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 38 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, with 32 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and F, Waddy. [Shortly. 


R. RAMEAU: a Novel, By Georcrs Onnet, Author of 


“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated by F. CaAsHet Horry. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
63 [ Shortly. 


ERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By Watrter Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ Orown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3a 6d. 


“© Herr Paulus’ is undoubtedly the best novel which Mr. Bezant has written since ‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men.’..... It has plenty of life, humour, and interest.”—Manchester Examiner, 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By 


JOHN CoLEMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 244. 
“TIncomparably the most delightful recent book of its kind.”’—Truth, 


ERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN : 


the Romantic Career of a Great Soldier told in his Own Words. With 22 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Fac-similes of Famous Letters. 2 
vols. of 500 pp. each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


HE EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Besant. With Photograph-Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“We doubt if any of his novels will appeal to his readers with such force and charm as the pages, over- 
flowing with love aud admiration. in which he has told the life of Richard Jefferies.’’—Spectuator. 


NEW WORK by “ DAGONET” (G. R. SIMS). 
HE DAGONET RECITER and READER, Being 


Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, selected from his Own Works by 
Georce R, Sims. Crown 8vo, Portrait cover, 13; cloth, 1s 61. 


HE HORSE and HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By 


**THORMANBY.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


IBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, 
Nehemiah, Paul, && By Cuartes Reapg, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never Too 
Late to Mend.” Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


RrrrY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ With 137 Full-Page Plates and Woodcuts, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


AYLIGHT LAND: the Adventures, Humorous and 
Otherwise, which befell Judge John Doe, Tourist; Mr. Cepkas Pepperell, Capitalist ; 
Colonel Goffe, and others, in their Parlour-Car Excursion over Prairie and Mountain, 
as recorded and set forth by W. H. Murray. With 140 Illustrations in Colours, small 
4to, French illustrated cover, 123 6d. 


ELGRAVIA for 1889.—One Shilling Monthly—A New 
SERIAL STORY, entitled “ PASSION’S SLAVE,” by Ricuarp Asue-K1na, Author 
of “The Wearing of the Green,” “A Drawn Game,” &c., will begin in the 
JANUARY Number (ready December 21st), and will be continued through the year. 


VHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1889.—One Shilling 
Monthly.—In addition to Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, 
“SCIENCE NOTES,” by W. Marriev Wittias, F.R.A.8., and “ TABLE TALK,” 
by SyLtvanus UrBan, appear Monthly. 


CIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tayzor, F.LS., &e. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, 
Telescopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d Monthly ; or 5s per year post-free. 





By WALTER 
































London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 





VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK, AND co. 


*,* Complete Catalogue, compri-ing upward, 
diferent Volumes, pust-free on application, ras of 8,000 


Just ready, strongly bound, price 7s 6d; 
a or haltal, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION oF 
MRS. BEETON’S 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Recomposed, Enlarged, and Greatly Improved with 
New Type, New Tables, New Modes, New Recipes, 
New Engravings, New Menus, and New Coloured 
Plates, including 360 Additional Pages of New Reci 
and New Engravings. The size of the pages hesaie 
been increased, so that the New Edition contains as 
much matter again as the Old Edition; in all 1.709 
pages, Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Han. 
dreds of Engravings and New Coloured Plates, 


IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 
Royal 8vo, 960 pp., cloth gilt, 7s 6d, 

The WORLD’S INHABITANTs. 
or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Beinga Popn: 
lar Description of the Races and Peoples now 
Inhabiting the Globe, their Origin, History, 
Manners, and Customs; together with Accounts 
of the Principal Animals and Plants of the great 
Continentsand Islands. ByG.T. BETTany, WA, 
B.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.M.S. With nearly 1,000 Wood. 
Engravings, 

** Very interesting and complete. In every way 
both amusing and instructive.” —Graphic. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZADIA for 30s. 

In 4 vols., half-persian, 4238; CHEAPER EDITION, 

cloth gilt, 30s; in 6 vols , cloth gilt, 363, 

BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPADIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMA. 
TION. New and Revised Edition Comprising 
Geography, History, Biography, Bible Knowledge, 
fcience, Art, Literature, Religion, and Philo. 
sophy, and containing nearly 4000 pages, 50,000 
D'stinct Articles, 2,000 Engravings and Coloured 
Maps. 

** Weknow of no book which in such small compass 
gives eo much information.’’—Scotsman. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s; half-calf, 243 ; full or tree calf, 
31s 6d 


id, 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of 
DATES: Relat'ng to all Ages and Nations, for 
Universal Reference. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Eighteenth Edition, containing 10,0)0 
Distinct Articles and 90,000 Dates and Facts. 
“The most universal book of reference in a 
moderate compass that we know of in the English 
language.”—Times. 
“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work 
of the kind.””—Standard. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; half-calf, 12s. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
MECHANIC: being a Complete Guide for 
Amateurs in Elementary Carpentry, Ornamental 
and Constructional Carpentry and Joinery, and 
Household Building Art and Practice. With 
about 750 Illustrations, 

“There is a fand of solid information in this 
volume which entitles it to the proud distinction of 
being a complete vade mecum of the subjects upon 
which it treats.’”’—Daily Telegraph, 

A NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

of ENGLAND. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 103 64 ; half-calf, 163, 

A POPULAR’ HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the 
Year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria I, Com- 
prising also a Summary of the History of the 
Nations of Europe, arranged in Divisions, Corre- 
sponding with the Periods of English History. 
By H 








. W. DuicKxey, Ph.D. With Full-Page 
Illustrations and Hundreds of Engravings in tho 


Text. 
* Marvellously cheap......It is comprehensive in tha 
fullest sense.’’—Sheffiield Telegraph, ; 
“The arrangement throughout is clear and concise 
betas Should secure a wide popularity.’’—Lloyd's 
Neuspaper, 


“ Eandon : 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Ready on Monday next at all Booksellers’. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—A 


Cyclopedic Record of Men and Topics of 
the Day. 8vo, 700 pp., cloth, 3s 6d. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—Fourth 
Year of Issue, Greatly Enlarged, Revised 
and Rewritten to December, 1888. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—Over 


8,500 Original Articles by Eminent 
Specialists. Edited by E. D. Paice, F.G.8. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—The 
Times says :—-‘‘ This book has broken new 
ground among works of reference.” 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—Globe:— 
“A wonderful compilation. For rapid 
reference no book could be more convenient. 
Among the dozen volumes which it is quite 
impossible to do without. 














London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


soME NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Commander CAMERON’S NEW STIRRING TALE. 

The QUEEN’S LAND. With Plates by 
William Parkinson. 3s 6d. 


* Replete with exciting incident and stirring adventure. Its escriptions 
of African scenery and hunting episodes are vivid and exciting.’’—Post, 


Captain MAYNE REID’S POSTHUMOUS NOVELS. 


1. The CHILD WIFE. With Plates, 3s 6d. 

“There is no want of vivacity in the new production of the old benefac- 
tor of our boyhood. Sage - theneum. “One of his most readable and 
interesting romances.” —Glasgow Herald. 


2, NO QUARTER! With Plates, 3s 6d. 
“A rattling historical novel. It takes us back to the days of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads,”—Academy. ‘Is better, than a pile of the vapid 
social nonsense which goes by the name of romance.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
FILIBUSTERING LIFE DURING the MEXICAN WAR. 
8. The FREE LANCES. With Plates, 
3s 6d. 
Steen tn average of Captain Mayne Reid's writings.”—Academy. 
* Full of exciting adventures.”’—Scotsman, 


In the LAND of MARVELS. By Ta 


VERNALEKEN and Professor E. Jonnson, M.A. Illustrated by Wm. 
Parkinson. 53. ‘As good as Grimm,.’’—Scotsman. A charming book 
for children.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


2 = Se Pl 
From the BOSOM of the DEEP. 
E, Muppock. With Plates, 33 6d, 
“The story is well to'd, and shows considerable inventive ability.” — 
Saturday Review. “Specially successful in its thrilling incidents of the 


sea.” —Academy. 


y - yr 
A KING and NOT a KING. By Manrcarer 
Sprin@ Rice. Illustrated, cloth extra, crown 8v0, 5a 
“Excellent in design, and written ina style of great Jiterary charm...... 
Near the level of Mr. Stevenson's ‘ Piince Otto.’ ’’—Scolsman, “ A really 
interesting story.”—Guardian, 
A LIFE of LLOYD GARRISON, the SLAVE REFORMER, for BOYS. 


An AMERICAN HERO: a Short Life of 


J. LLOYD GARRISON. By Frances E. Cooxr. Illustrated, 1s 6d. 

* Another of Mics Cooke’s svirited and high-tonei biographies for young 

people. No boy ever received a more acceptable present.’’—Scots Observer. 
A LIFE of DARWIN for BOYS. 


TRUTH for ITS OWN SAKE: a Short 


Life of CHARLES DARWIN. By W. Mawenr, F.R.G.S. LIllus., 1s 6d. 
“An unpretentious and pleasing litt!e book. Likely to strike the 


imagination of a boy.”—Knowledge. 
MERRY, MERRY BOYS. By Rev. J. J. 
“Worthy of introduction to every parish library in the land.’’—School- 


Wricut. Illustrated, 1s 6d. 
master, 


SOME NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

















KINTAIL PLACE: a Story of the French 


Revolution. By the Author of ‘* Dorothy. uM Second Edition, Illus- 
trated, 3s 6d, 
“An honest and able attempt to tell the story from a Royalist point of 
view.”’—Atheneum. “ Full of charm and interest.’’—Church Review, 


Mrz. MARSHALL’S NEW BOOK, 
3s 6d. 


ALMA. By Ema Marsnatt. 

“In ‘Alma’ Mrs. Marshall attains the perfection of her art. Very 
warmly to be commended.’ —Academy. “ A graceful romance.” —Athenenm. 
“* With touches of real pathos.” —Guardian. ** Very charming.’’—Whitehall, 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE: the Last 


Smithfield Martyr. By Fiorence Greece. With 3 Intaglio Plates 
from Original Oil Paintings, 3s 6.1. 
“ The historical presentment is both careful and accurate, Altogether 
a capital book for serious young people.”’—Saturday Review, 


CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady Wittram 


Lennox. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 


CELEBRATED WOMEN TRAVELLERS 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, with 8 Plates, 3s 6d, 
Frederica Bremer—Ida Pfei''er—Lady Stanhope —Lady Brassey—Lady 
Morgan— Mrs. TrolJope—Isabella Bird—Lady Florence Dixie—Miss Gordon 
Cumming—Lady Barker ; and others. 


r yy) 1 oN (7 { { : 

The GREAT COMPOSERS. Short Lives 

of Eminent Musicians, By ©. E. Bourne, Third Edition, with 

numerons Portraits, 3 61. 

“*Mr. Bourne tells nearly all that is known of the great musicians of the 

past in a clear and pees fashion.’’—Literary World. 
NEW BOOK for CHILDREN, 


FATRY- TALES. By Jean Mace. 


$e 
With 

Full-Page Plates by Bertall. 33 y. 
“Charmingly got-up; will take a place in the very front rank of books for 
the young. Were we selecting a book for the little ones, we should, without 
hesitation, select this capital budget by Jean Macé.’”’—Teacher’s Aid. 


INDIAN FABLES. By P. V. Ramaswamt 


Rasvc. Fully Illustrated by F, C. Gould. 2s 6d. 
** Will be welcomed on the score of cleverness and comparative novelty.” 
—Atheneum. ‘Ought to be a favourite with children.’’—Academy. 
TWO NEW BOOKS by the AUTHOR of “MORAVIAN LIFE in the 
BLACK FOREST.” 


1. LIFE and ADVENTURES of a VERY 


LITTLE MONKEY. With Full-Page Plates, 4to, 23 6d, 
** A delightful story for children. Written with fun as well as feeling.” 


—Times. 
2. STORIES of MY PETS. With Full- 


Page Plates, 2s, 
“A fascinating story of animal-lore.’ "Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN AND COS NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. Demy 8yvo, price 543. 


THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in tue University of Oxford, Author of “The Holy 


Roman Empire.” 


Part I,—The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Part II.—The STATE GOVERNMENTS. ‘ 

Part Il1I.—The PARTY SYSTEM. 

Part IV.—PUBLIC OPINION. 

Part V.—ILLUSTRATIONS and REFLE®STION ‘, 
Part VI.—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The RECLUSE: a Poem. 


WorpswortH. Fcap. 8vo, 23 6]. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. With mi. Introductory 
Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6 

This Edition contains, in addition to the Author’s Not on, yon are still 

copyright, a hitherto — Poem of about 700 lines. 


THOMAS POOLE and HIS FRIENDS. By 


Mrs. SanpDForpD. With Portrait, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 153. 
By the AUTHOR of “A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN.” 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with 


Some Further Chapters in the Experiences of the Little Pilgrim. eh _ 
Author of “ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.’ Crown 8vo. [Newt wee 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by H. RAILTON and HUGH THOMSON. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 


By W. Outram TristRAmM. With arog Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
dnd Hugh Thomson. Extra Crown dto, 2 
The Daily News svys:— The season has oe produced, nor is it likely to pro- 
duce, a more pleasing, cer tainly not a morethoroughly English book.” 
Punch says : —“ For s! ze, show, type, interesting matter, and adi nir’ vble illustra- 
tions, I haven’t seen abetter book this booky season than Macmillan’s “ Coachi ng 
Days’ and C oaching Ways,” charmingly illustrated by Herbert Railton and Hugh 
Thomson.’ 
The Guardian says :—‘ It is full of interesting recollections of famous places 


and people.” 
With UPWARDS of EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES from a TOUR THROUGH 


HOLLAND and GERMANY. By J. P. Manarry and J. E, Rogers. LIllu:- 
trated by J. E. Rogers. Extra Giewn 8vo, 10s 6d 


With ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANCIENT ROME in the LIGHT of RECENT 


DISCOVERIES. By Ropotro Lanciani, LL.D. (Harv.), Professor of 
Arche slogy in the Univ. of Rome, Director of Excavations for the National 
Government and the Municipality “of Rome, &c, With 100 Iliustrations, 8vo, 


243, 


By William 





A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


The COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Shorthouse, 


Author of “John Inylesant,” “The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” “Sir 
Percival,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Guardian says :—“‘ Mr. Shorthouse once more gives his readers 2 singularly 
graceful story. It isa romance and an allegory in one; a combination in which 
Mr. Shorthouse’s peculiar gifts are seen at their best...... The incidents are slight 
in themselves ; and there is little or no complication to mar the delicate simplicity 
of the conce ption. The book has a grace and beauty of style fully worthy of the 
author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ ” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. In Crown 8yo, 43 6d each. 
i Spectator says :—‘‘ Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for 
A CHRISTMAS POSY. 


(Just published. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. | TWO LITTLE WAIPFS. | CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. In Globe 8vo, 23 61 each. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY. A CHRISTMAS CHILD | TELL ME a STORY. 


The TAPESTRY ROOM. | “ Us.” I ROSY. | ‘‘ CARROTS.” 
HERR BABY. The CUCKOO CLOCK. GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 





MACMILLAN'S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG,—NEW VOL. 
The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR-TREE ; 


or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E, Van Brursset. Edited 
by the Author of ** The Heir of Redelyffe. ” With numerous Illustrations by 


Becker. New Edition, Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 
MACMILLAN and CO’S NEW LIST of BOOKS suitable fr Prizes and 
Presentation now ready, post-free on receipt of two stamps. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Authorised by his Family, largely Autobiographic. 
Written by his Son, Witt1am C. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rev. SaMUEL 
Scovitue. Assisted by Mrs. Henry Warp BexEcueER. The Daily Diary kept 
by Mr. Beecher, no part of which has been made public, will appear in this 
Work. One elegant Steel-Plate from a recent Photograph, other fine Illus- 
trations from old family Daguerrotypes and Pictures never before published. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 
SIDELIGHTS on the STUARTS. By F. A. Inder- 
WIcK, Q.C. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
“ This well- conceived, well-filled, well-written, and altogether admirable volume. 
I's object is to inspire readers with a love for historical study, and it is well 
adapted to its end.”’—Scotsman. 


TENT-LIFE in TIGER LAND: being 12 Years’ 
Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier District. 
By the Hon. James InGuis, Minister for Public Instruction, Sydney, N.S.W. 
(“Maori’’), Author of “Our New Zealand Cousins,” &c, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with numerous Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 

** Mr. Inglis’s stories of what he and his friends actually did in the jungles of 
an Indian frontier district outdo in graphic ower and exciting adventure anything 
that Mr. Rider Haggard has imagined.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

By 


PHILIP MOLESWORTH, and other Poems. 
Mrs, FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, er “of “Claudia” and ‘‘The Nine Days’ 
Queen.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 

a Bh a whole of this little idyll (‘Ancestry *) is very charmingly painted,”— 

ipectator. 

“It is only the autobiography of a plain English gentleman, but told so 
naturally, with sach human touches and occas‘onal flashes of wit, as to make it 
better worth studying than half the prose novels of to-day. Mrs. Prideaux may 
be congratulated on possessing a true sense of humour: the ‘ Drama in Camera 
Obscura’ is as funny as anything we have read for some time.” —Graphic, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The WALKS ABROAD of TWO YOUNG 
NATURALISTS. From the French of CHARLES BEAUGRAND. By Davip 
SHarp, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President of the Entomological Society of 
London, &. Numerous Iilu-trations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

The LAND of the MOUNTAIN KINGDOM: a 
Narrative of Adventure in the Unknown Mountains of Thibet. By D. Lawson 
JOHNSTONE. Numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

The FLIGHT to FRANCE ; or, the Memoirs of a 
Dragoon. A Tale of the Days of Dumonri iez. By Jutes Verne, Author of 
* a Clipper of the Clouds,’’ &. Crown 8vo, with 34 Full-Page Iliustrations, 
7s 6d 

The SMALL HOUSE OVER the WATER, and other 
Stories of the Festive Season. By the late MarK Lemon, for Thirty Years 
Editor of Punch. With 11 Illustrations by Charles Keene and George Cruik- 
shank; also — of the Author, Crown 8vo. cloth. 63. 

W READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 

HARPER’ s. * MAGAZIN E. Christmas Number. 
Complete in itself, pric» 1s, containing: The LAST MASS: a Story, by 
WALTER BESANT, with 9 Illustrations, drawn by Charles Green; besides 
numerous other Christmas Stories and Poems. 70 Illustrations (24 Full-Page). 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC 





THROUGH THE HEART OF ASIA, 
OVER THE PAMIR TO INDIA. 
By GABRIEL BONVALOT. 
Translated from the Frenck by C. B. PITMAN. 
With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin, 2 


A NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET FANE. 





vols, royal 8vo, 32s. 








THE 


STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. 
By VIOLET FANE, Author of ‘ Denzil Place,’’ &c. 


3 vols, [This day. 


mained CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





Just st published, crown 8yo, 6 vols. 
Each Volume Complete in itzelf, price 33 6d; or the set, £1 1s. 


THE 


PARENTS’ CABINET OF AMUSE- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


By MARTHA HILL and FRIENDS. 
A NEW EDITION, Edited by CONSTANCE HILL. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


: aa, ALLEN and Cco., 13 Waterloo Place. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


(¢ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e. ose. of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS —CATALOGUES sent on application. 
PEASANT-PROPRIETORS in IRELAND. 
Now ready, price ls; by post, 1s 2d. 
SERIES of LETYERS on LORD ASHBOURNE’S 
ACT. By the ‘‘Timrs’’ Commissioner. Reprinted by permission. 
Witiiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


London: 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy. 


BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


@) SPECIAL DECEMBER Lisft 
Of Selected Works in Ornamental Bindings, 
Prices from Five Shillings upwards, 


6) LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS 
For Circulation and for Sale. 
THESE LISTS POSTAGE-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34 New Oxford Street ; 241 Brompton Road, 8.W. ; ana 
2 King Street, Cheapside. 


BATTLE ABBEY. 


Next week, 3 vols. fcap. 4to, 48s, 


The BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. With some 


Account of the Norman Lineages. By the DucHess of CLEVELAND. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Vau Dyke, Murillo, &., RE. 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works i in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; 3 and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palac 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 








OL PABRBIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are me eae byt the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and gant Portfoli io. Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 


* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTOTY FP SE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


Now published, with New Frontispiece and Illustrated Cover. 


: iaaliaciadiaatiialien 





S ATAN. 
By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.” 


Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


nT DAVIES BIRTHDAY-BOOK. fs 
HOUGH or VERY DA Y. 

A few copies now remain, cloth, 4s 6d ; French morocco, 5s 6d. Postage, 
8d.—Can be had only of EDITORS, Southover "House, Worthing. 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR PRESENTS at 3d in 
the 1s DISCOUNT.—The NEW SEASON’S BOOKS and a LARGE 
STOCK of STANDARD WORKS, handsomely bound in calf and morocco, 
suitable for presentation, at above terms. Full Catalogue of 124 pp., containing 
special lists of the newest books, post-free on application. 


ALFRED WILSson, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A. and F. DENNY, 304 Strand, 

and 28 and 29 Booksellers’ Row, W.C., have the LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
of —— at the lowest discount prices for cash. Christmas Catalogue 
just ready. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Published this day. 
A CATALOGUE 

















OF 
TANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 
for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 
—— a suitable for School and College Prizes, 
o many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 
All newly Sonne in calf or morocco of the highest quality. 
Post-free on application to 


H. SOTHERAN AND C O., 





136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 
A Tale of Country Life. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“This story is as impressive, with elements of a much milder kind, as ‘She’ or 
‘King Solomon’s Mines.’ ”—Scotsman. ; 

«A book which shows that Mr. Rider Haggard has powers of which even he 
himself is perhaps scarcely conscious.”’— United Service Gazette, 

80 far as success can be secured for a novel by an easy and picturesque 
tyle, by a pretty sense of humour and human foibles, by an imagination 
pa tient of its bondage, by a sense of dramatic fitness, and a courageous 
erence for startling incident, ‘Colonel Quaritch’ will be successful...... The 
closing act of excitement worthily differentiates the book from a hundred others.” 


—Times. 
COMPLETION of T. HILL GREEN’S WORKS. 


WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral hoger in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by R. L. NETTLESHIP, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols, Vol. 

Til. MISCELLANIES, With Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, and 


trait, 8vo, 21s. 
FOr v ee ¢.* Vols, I. and IL., price 16s each. 


PEN and INK: Papers on Subjects of More 
or Less Importance. By BranpDER MATTHEWS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*,* A few copies of this book have been printed on Large Paper. 
Price through all Booksellers. 


“These Papers are always entertaining, fresh, and suggestive.’’—Scotsman. 


MASKS or FACES? A Study in the 


Psychology of Acting. By Witt1am ArcHER. Crown 8v0, 6s 6d. 
“The book is thoroughly interesting from the first page to the last, to the 
general not less than to the theatrical reader.”—Manchester Examiner. 


PHYSICAL REALISM: being an Analytical 
Philosophy from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data of 
Sense. By THomas Case, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor 0.0.0, Oxford. 
8vo, lds. 

oA powerfal protest against the Lager an idealism of Descartes, Locke, 
and Hume, and a contribution towards the restoration of mental, by a return to 
natural, philosophy.”’—Scotsman. 


FORCE and ENERGY: 


Dynamics. By GRANT ALLEN. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Written with extreme lucidity...... We can safely assure our readers that, 
whatever view they may take, they will find Mr. Allen’s book pleasant and 
profitable reading.”’—Engineer. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, and an 


Account of his Conduct-Teaching. By Ernet E. Exuis, With Portrait, 8vo, 6s. 


PETIT THEATRE des ENFANTS. Twelve 


Tiny French Plays for Children. By Mrs, HuagH BELL, Fcap. 8vo, 1s 61. 


LEAVES of LIFE. By E. Nesbit, Author 


of * Juays and Legends.” Crown 8vo, 53. 

“We find here the grace of expression and mastery of metre which charac- 
terise all E. Nesbit’s poems...... Throughout ‘ Leaves of Life’ we hear an appeal 
to all that is best within us.”—British Weekly. 

“ Tnteresting...... and of considerable variety of both theme and style...... * The 
jo Splendid Silence’ would be a fine piece for public reading.’’—Noncon- 
for mist. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW Lana. Fcap. 8vo, 63, 
“ Graceful, finished, charming.” —St, James’s Gazette, 


A SUITABLE PRESENT for CHILDREN, 


The BESOM MAKER, and other Country 


yr Collected and Illustrated by HEywoop Sumner. With Music, 
, 28 6d. 

“This is something more than one of the prettiest illustrated books of the year, 
for it has a very special value as a collection of national songs. Few, if any, of 
the tunes have previously appeared in print, and that all are genuine specimens 
of the English folk-song is quite certain.”—Guardian, 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By 


KaTHARINE LEE (Mrs, Henry Jenner), 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 
“This novel is not only the work of a keen and not seldom satirical observer, 
and of one who takes large and varied views of life, but of a finished artist...... 
Belongs to fiction of an exceptionally high order.”’—Globe. 


a Theory of 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


The ENGLISH RESTORATION and LOUIS 


XIV. From the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By Osmunp 
Arry, M.A., one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. With 3 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A.—Three New Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo, 28 6d each. 


The UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By 


J. Bass Mutirinaer, M.A., Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 


The POPES and the HOHENSTAUFEN. 


By Uco Bazant, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 





Will be ready shortly, uniform with the New Edition of “The STONES of 
VENICE,” a NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols., with all the 
Woodcuts and the 87 Fall-Paye Illustrations, besides three hitherto unpub- 
lished (“The Lake of Zug,’ ‘‘ Dawn after the Wreck,” and “‘ Chateau de 
Blois”), etcbed by Mr. Ruskin and mezzotinted by the late Thomas Lupton, 
previously i’ ended for the Fifth Volume. The text will be that of the last 
(1873) edition, with all the Author’s subsequent Notes and a New Epilogue. 
Cloth, price £6 6s the 5 vols. (not sold separately). 


Also, a COMPANION VOLUME, consisting of 


A COMPLETE INDEX and Collation of Different 
Editions. This Volume will contain a Bibliographical Account of the 
different Editions of ‘‘Modern Painters” from 1843-1873, and a Collation of 
all their Variations, including Passages omitted from the Earlier by the Later 
Editions, &c. Cloth, 14s; hand-made paper copies, 21s. 


* Now ready. 

The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition (imp. 
8vo). In3vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, cloth, 
£4 93 the three volumes, 

The Small Edition, containing selections for use of Travellers in Venice and 

Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, 5s each. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. 
With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, in cloth cover 
(unbound), on Atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17} in.), £3 33. 

A few of the Special Copies on hand-made paper, with Plates on India paper, 
still remain, price Six Guineas. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. With 
the 14 Original Plates, imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 


FORS CLAVIGERA : Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britain. Vols. I., If., III.,7s each ; Vols. IV. to VIII. 
ee 103 each, paper boards; with several Autotype and other Illus- 

rations. 





Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s 6d. 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 


only the Two Lectures, “‘ King’s Treasuries ’’ and ‘* Queen’s Gardens,” and a 
New Preface. Ninth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 
of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 
five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 
Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Article on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia, 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Appli- 
cation to Decoration and Manufacture. De! vered in 1858-59. With New 
Preface and Added Nte. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and ITS PRICE in the 
MARKET). The Substance of Two Le:tures on the Political Economy of 
Art. With New Preface and Added A ‘ticles. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 
of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with New Preface. 
ConTENTS :—Lecture 1. Inaugural.—2. The Relation of Art to Religion.— 
3. The Relation of Art to Morals.—4, The Relation of Art to Use.—5. Line.— 
6. Light.—7. Colour. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 


HORTUS INCLUSUS: Messages from the Wood to 
the Garden. (Mr. Ruskin’s Letters to the Sister Ladies of The Thwaite, 
Coniston.) With a Preface by Mr. Ruskin, Cloth, 4s; roan, gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


The RUSKIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait 
of the Author, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of Thoughts, 
Mottoes, and Aphorisms for Every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 103; Large- 
Paper Edition, with India Proof Portrait, 15s. Several other bindings kept 
in —— This Work gives a general insight into Mr. Ruskin’s teaching and 
style. 


The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, the Black 
—. : Legend of Styria, With numerous Woodcuts,’Ninth Edition, 
cloth, lo 


UNTO this LAST. Four Essays on the First Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, Sixth Edition, 3s, cloth ; 4s, roan, gilt edges, 12mo. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in ‘‘Modern 
Painters.” Eighth Edition, cloth, 33; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHRIST’S FOLK in the APENNINE: Reminis- 
cences of the Tuscan Peasantry. By FRANcESCA ALEXANDER, Edited by 
Joun Ruskin. In Six Parts, 1s each ; or complete in cloth, 7s. 


ULRIC the FARM SERVANT: a Story of the 
Bernese Oberland. Edited by Jonny Ruskin. 8vo, cloth, 10s. [Just out. 


By EDWARD JENKS, B.A., LL.B., Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 
and Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


THOMAS CARLYLE and JOHN STUART MILL. 
(The Le Bas Prize Essay). 256 pp., small post 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 
#,* All Books sent carriage paid. Lists post-free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 


Also to be had of Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 
52 Long Acre, W.C., and the principal Booksellers, 
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world.’—John Bull. 





In a Series of Letters. 













































CLAIMS PAID 





and Social Significance. 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


This day is published. 


FREE-TRADE under PROTECTION. By 


NEW VOLUME of the D i d 
Ricwarp Gir, Author of “ Free-Trade: an Inquiry into the Nature of its - o @ DICTIONARY of RATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Op _ration.’’ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


INSPIRATION, 


Delivered in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. 
Wirtiams MomerIte, M.A 


33. 


other 


This day is published. 
and 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’|} SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published. 


Nn - j i 
see oO NG es tins were Revit Petoor| ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Hum 


Crown 8vo, with Muse. 


From his Letters and Diaries. 

With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. 8ve, 
“The diary and letters of such a man as MeeGrezor, telling of the Indian POCKET EDIT 

Matiny, the Chinese and Abyssinian Campaigns, and the celebratad march to Can- t¢ 

dahar, in all of which he served, must ba more than usually interesting, for he ION Oz THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 

wrote with knowledze and without fear or favour.’’—Un:ted Service Gazette, 
“‘The most interesting book of the season 


....Lady Ma*Gregor's memorial of ah i 
ber ga'lant husbana’s life will be read with the keenest interest throughout the To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containing a Frontispiece, 


‘*The story of his career has been admirably told, and these two handsome 
volume; will bz inva!uable to the student of Indian affairs.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


ON SOME OF 


SHAKES PEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. | two NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


By Hetena Favcit, Lady Martin. 


INVESTED FUNDS 


ooo 


permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Qaean. 
Edition, with Portrai-, 8vo, 73 6d. 
‘*Tuis is one of the books we dare hardly critici-e 
a book which has given us more refined enjoyment as we read, and more original 
matter for meditation afterwards,”’—Times, ‘ 7 UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of 
“The book is delightful, fall of information and helpful commentary on Shake- “ Molly B 9 Aipy Fai re a { ” 
speare, while at the same time it reveals to us, in the most effective way, a very olly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” ‘“ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
lofty and beautiful individuality.”’—British Quarteily Review. 


LADY BLUEBEARD: 
Author of ‘ Xit and Zoe,” 


*'* Lady Bluebeard’ is a brilliant tour de force.’’—Athenzum, 
“An extremely clever and fascinating book.” —Pictorial World. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. London: SMITH, ELDER, and O0,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


a Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


Sermons. | DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. ALFRED Edited by Lesire STEPHEN. 
, D.8e., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, . pr . ; 


Cmbridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. | Vol. XVIII. will be issued on March 26th, 1339, and further Vol 


Also by the Sime Author. 
AGNOSTICISM. 53.—PERSONALITY : the Beginning and End of Meta- 
physi-s. 3:.—DEFEOCTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 
nELIGION. 2s 61.—The ORIGIN of EVIL. 53,—PREACHING and HEAR- 
ING. 43 6d.—BELIEF in GOD. 
LIFE AND OPINIONS OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, K.C.B., CS.L, The Edition will contain Three Portraits of Mr, Browning and a few Illustrations, 


C.L.E., Quartermaster-General in India. 
Elited by La*y Mac iRneGor. 


5.—The BASIS of | NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 


Third and, Cheaper | A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, 


We have seldom met with Author of ‘* Demos,” ‘‘Thyrza,”’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


By the 





rari 


CABINET EDITION of ‘“ ROBERT ELSMERE,” 
On December 18th, in 2 vols. small 8v0, 12s, 


Warp, Author of “‘ Miss Bretherton,’’ &e. Cabioet Edition, P J 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


On December 21st, price 15. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, 
’ 
VOL, XVII. (EDWARD-ERSKINE), royal 8vo, of the 


of Three Months, cmes at intervals 





WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


T» be comprised in Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, 5s each, 


Vol. {X., THE RING AND THE BOOK, Books V. to vr 


: TI, 
will be ready on December 2ist. I, 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edge:, Price 13 61 per Volume, 


Vol. III., VILLETTE, by Charlotte Bron'é, 
will be ready on December 21st. 





3 vols. post 8vo, 
*‘ Altogether as enjoyable as one is accustomed to expect from the clever 
author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’’’—Sco‘sman. 


*.* Catalogue post-free upon Application. 














~NEW WORK on INDIAN AGRICULTURE. | 
Just published, with 3 Maps and 80 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
NDIA in 1887: as seen by Ropert Watwace, Professor of The POETS at PLAY: a Handbook of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 
“* 4 work of conspicuous merit and ability.””—Morning Post. 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp. London: Simpkin, MaRsHAty and Co. 


cH 


SCOTLAND OF 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 14s. . 
()UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy|OLD BIBLES: a Popular History and 
Eucharist during the First Three Centuries. 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


FOUNDED 


oo 


999 


E 
MARY STUART, | EYRE ANDSPOTTISWOODE’S NEW LIST, 


“Men of culture in g: neral, an! Scotsm2n in particular, will be 
charmed with ‘The ‘Scot'and of Mary St art. 
picturesque and delightful irstalment of history.’””—Spectator. 
hardly be praised too highly.’ —Academy. 
arrangement and in its matter.”’—Guardian. 
research which is very pleasant reading.””—Atheneum, 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VoLUME| The, WITCH'S FROLIC. | Times :—<“ Of Mr. 


— Times. 


“Can e 
“’Admirable both in its | LNGOLDSBY. Pictured by E. M. Jessop. 
“A work of great red Full-Page Designs, imperial 4to, printed in colours. Size, ldin, by 
in. 


of ee MAITLAND of LETHINGTON and Hon yi on forth.” Saturday Review :—“ A happy display of in- 
MARY STUART,” by JOHN SKELTON, 


C.B., LL.D., Author of “The Essays of| JACK the GIANT-KILLER. Exact Fac- 
Shirley,” is NOW PUBLISHED. 


ee B written in his own words, and the pictures were drawn and coloured by Doyle 

The Parnell and Casket Letters. —“ A special interest will attach to as long ago as 1842." Punch —"The best Christmas book I’ve peng be 7 
Mr. Skelton’s minute and able criticism of the Casket Letters at this oe > — —w . pod ye oo, her gt — ag, rg s The 
. . . . . arvellous History of Jac e Giant-Killer,’ by Richar loyle. is @ 

moment, when the public mind is agitated by questions as to how the book for boys by a boy, for it was drawn, by him in 1842, when he was in 
authenticity is to be determined of letters which give evidence of jackets and turn-down collars. It was before he signed his initials to his 


their writer’s participation in incitement to crime.’’—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS Edinburgh enflendon. creatures climbing up or hanging on to the border of every page.” Academy: 


“A most 





7s 6d, 
NEW VOLUME of “The JACKDAW SERIES.” 


Jessop’s productions, certainly the best.’? Spectator :—** Not easy to find 


Graphic :—** Comic as ever.” 





5s; size, 10 by Sin.;. 48 pp. 


simile of the Earliest Work of the late Richard Doyle. Every page different 
in design. Printed in colours. Saturday Review :—‘ Irresistibly comic.” 
Times :—‘* A remarkable proof of the artist’s early talent. The story is 


drawings, with or without the eccentric dickey-bird; but no signature is 
necessary to inform us who the artist was that ‘ inventidit, druit, et didit,’ 
when we see these quaint figures of dwarfs and giants, and funny little 


—‘ The little book is full of go,” 


7s, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 800 pp. 





Humorous Readings and Recitati Rdited by Freprerick Lancsrrpes, M.A. 
This extensive collection should satisfy the requirements of all sorts and con- 
ditions of humorous reciters, and contains many curiosities and treasures, Inthe 





1848, 


Seta aes sean margin. Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£9,000,000 
10,000,000 


selection, fresh pieces are preferred to hackneyed. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 


Description of Bibles from the Time of the Earliest English Translation. 
With numerous Illnostrations and a Map. By J. R. Dore. 8vo, with wide 


3s 6d, 40 pp. (9} by 72 ia.) 


NURSE’S MEMORIES. By Charlotte M. 


Yonee. Illustrated in Colour and Monotint. Spectator :—* A pretty story 
of family life told for children in the way Miss Yonge knows so well.” 














EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, London: Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 
Retail of all Booksellers, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


SEAS AND SKIES IN MANY LATITUDES: 


OR, WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF WEATHER. 
By the Hon. RALPH ABERCROMBY, F-.R.Met.Soc., 


Author of “ Principles of Forecasting by Means of Weather Charis,” “‘ Weather,’’ in the International Scientific Series, &c. 











Demy 8r0, cloth extra, with 3 Maps, 9 Photographs, and 33 Woodeuts by Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, &c., price 183. 
In this book the author describes his travels in Egypt, Australia, Fiji, India, Borneo, Japan, the United States, and the White Sea, &c., with special reference to 
the aspect of the sky and the weather from day to day. 


ten tracks are only noticed sufficiently to bind the narrative together ; but less-known places, suck as the cannibal Islands of Fiji, the elible birds’-nest cave: 
ataen, and the rich Russian monastery of Solivetzki in tae Whit2 Sea, are fully described and illustrated. ’ : ania 


NEW MILITARY BOOKS. 
LETTERS ON ARTILLERY.| GERMAN FIELD EXERCISE, 1888. 








By Prince KRAFT ZU HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Being a Translation of 
; PART IL. of the NEW GERMAN DRILL-BOOK. 
Translated by Major N. L. WALFORD, R.A. By Captain W. H. SAWYER, Brigade Major, 1st Brigade, Aldershot. 
Crown Svo, cloth, with 6 folding Plates, 7s 6d. 18mo, cloth, 1s net; per post, 1s 2d. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various Countries of the World. 





NINETY MAPS, with a GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX, imperial folio, half-morocco extra, £12; fall morocco, £15. 


“Tn respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it is probably unsurpassed.’’—Ti mes, 

Ts not likely to disappoint any reasonable expectations......Mr. Stanford deserves great credit for bringing out so elaborate and costly a work in the face of 
foreign and native competition.”’—Athenzum, 

“One of the finest and completest works of cartography yet produced, and far surpassing any other published in Great Britain,’’—Illustrated London News, 





STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Rearranged, 
VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 4to Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps,earee| A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


sr obetieat fa Ree agree merce Sas Wek Caer, Fa ae SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 308. Size, when shut, 15inches b 12} inches the Present Day. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA 
, a ow . . y - B. Buckiey (Mrs. Fisher), Author of “‘ The Fairyland of Science,’ “ Life 


’ and her Children,” ‘‘ Winners in Life’s Race,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

STANFORD S COMPENDIUM of gilt edges, 8s 6d ; calf extra, 123 6d, ; ; —_ 

GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL, for General Reading. Basedcn HELLWALD’S | Jn this Edition the Author has, in addition to giving the work a general re- 

“ Die Erde und ihre Volker.” Translated by A. H. Krave, M.A.I. A Series | vision, recast the last ten chapters. She has by this means been pe to bring 

of Six Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. Large post | into proper chronological order, under each branch of Science, the most recent 

8vo, cloth, with Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several Hundred Iilus- | researches and discoverie:, which in the Third Edition were added in a supple 

trations, Price £6 6s the Set, in cardboard box ; or each volume separately, | mentary chapter. This will be found to give much additional coherence and 

2ls, The Volumes are also kept in stock in calf binding, each 283 ; or morocco, | interest to the narrative, and to make the book still more worthy of the high 
each 32s, position it has attained among the best class of books for the young. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Ruopter, F.G.S., and G. G. Cuisnotm By the SA 
B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. : iieaieapeguigacmene 


ASIA. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H.| The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twentieth 


Krane. Edited by Sir Ricuarp Tempter, Bart., G.C.S.I. Second Edition. Thousand, post 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s; calf 


° tra, lls. 
AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Keitu Jonnston, — 
F.R.G.S. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected by E.G. RAVENSTEIN, LIFE and HER CHILDREN : Glimpses of 
_— Animal Life from the Amoeba to the Insects. Twelfth Thousand, post 8vo, 
NORTH AMERICA. Edited and Enlarged by Professor F. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63; extra calf, lls, 
VY. Haypen and Professor A. R. C, SELWYN. : ‘ 
CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SoutTH | WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 
AMERICA. Edited and Extended by H. W. Bates, Third Edition. Backboned Family. Fifth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 


f tions, cloth, gilt edges, 83 6d; calf extra, ‘4s, 
AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended by Atrrep R. i f : 
Wattacr, F.R.G.8. Fifth Edition. NEW EDITION, 2 vols. imperial 16mo (sold separately). 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


: Backboned Family. By AraBELLA B. Bucxtey (Mrs. Fisher), Author of 

a DRSORIPTIVE GROGRAPRY. wBy a + ae + tater ager The Patryland of Science,” &. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., cloth 

Traye),” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s Kast African gilt, g " edges, 90; = uci ens velem es , 

Expedition. Third Edition. Revised by E, @. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. | | By the division of this popular work into Two Volumes—Vol. I., Fishes and 

Large post 8vo, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s ; calf extra, 18s, Birds, and Vol. II., Mammalia—sold separately, it is hoped that the con- 
venience and taste of purchasers may be better met. 


OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. 1 An Introduction Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s 64. 

e Science for Junior Students and General Readers. By James GEIKIE, ans 

LL.D», F-RS,, Murchison Professor of Geology and. Mineralogy in the Uni ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 
versity o inburgh, formerly of H.M.’s Geological Survey, Author of ‘‘ The : . «gs 
Great Ice Age,” “ Pre-Historic Europe,” &. Second Edition, Revised, with Sopapeacnry a. Descriptive Letterpress. 
400 Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s; calf extra, 18s. ” a 

In a new cloth binding. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. An Illustrated The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE - BOOK. 


Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. By Rev. 





Grorer Henstow, M.A.,, F.L.S., F.G.8. Third Edition, with 32 Full-Page Sketches from Nature, or Pictures of Animal and Vegetable Life in all Lands. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, with the Illustrations hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt 24 Coloured Plates, with accompanying Letterpress. Second Edition, feap. 
edges, price l4s, folio, 73 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD 
BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DAVID HUME. 
Now ready, with a Fac-simile of Hame’s Handwriting, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


LEITERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. 
Now first Edited, with Autobiography, Notes, Index, &c., by G. BirKBECK 
Hitr, D.C.L., Pembroke Co! lege, Editor of the Oxford Elition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

SECOND EDITION of DEAN BRADLEY’S ** LECTURES on JOB.” 
Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. Delivered in West- 
minster Abbey by the Very Rev. GEoRGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 

*,* Uniform with ** Lectures on Ecclesiastes.” 
“This scholarly and yet most effective and popular book......No one who takes 
up the volume is willing to lay it down till he gets to the end of it.’’—Spectator. 


NEW EDITION of Professor Foled IK TRANSLATION of PLATO’S 


Just published, medium Pan cloth, 12s 6d; half-roan, gilt top, 14s, 
PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, with 


an Analysis and Introduction by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected 
thronghout,. 
*,* The Additions and Alterations, both in the Introduction and in the Text of 
this Edition, affect at least a third of the Work. 
“* the SAME AUTHOR, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, £3 10a. 

PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. Translated into English, 

with Analysesand ee ons, by B. Jowett, M.A. A New Edition in 5 vols. 
s. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

ARISTOTLE. _The POLITICS. Translated into English, 
by B. Jowett, M.A., with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, 
and Indices. 

2 vols. demy 8yo, cloth, 32s. " 

THUCYDIDES.—Translated into English, by B. Jowett, 
M.A., with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 

SECOND EDITION of CANON paaeer “EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


HIST 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
By W. Bricut. D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Keclesiastical History, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised. 


Just published, crown OR cloth, price 103 6d, 


CHAUCER: the MINOR POEMS. Edited by the Rev. 
Watter W. Sxeat, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, Editor of 
** Piers the Plowman,” Chaucer: “Prioresses Tale,” &., ‘ Principles of 
English Etymology,” 

*,* Though five centuries have elapsed since the death of Chaucer, this is the first 
serious attempt to present to reader's a complete edition of his genuine Minor Poems, 
with the necessary critical apparatus, and a sufficient quantity of illustration in the 
form of Notes, Glossary,and Indea. The list of works accepted by Professor Skeat as 
genuine in great part coincides with that adopted by Dr. Furnivall in the publica- 
tions of the Chaucer Society. 


Just so with 11 Maps, crown 8vo, 5: 


A HISTORICA GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, BA., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Colonial Office, London. 

*.* The Author's aim has been to givea description of the Colonies in subordination 
to their History, and as connected parts of a single Empire. The latest statistics have 
been given, and the book has been revised throughout by persons possessing special 
local knowledge of the several Colonics and Dependencies, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
niform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6 
INTRODUCTION to a HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A., late Exhibitioner of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and of the Colonial Office, London, 

“The information is accurate and well arranged.”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘* A short treatise on the motives and methods of colonisation in the ancient 
and modern world; it is carefully written and clearly arranged.’’—English 
Historical Review, 

NEW EDITION of CLERK MAXWELL’S “ ELEMENTARY rca 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s 
An ELEMEN TARY TREATISE on ELECTRICITY. By 
J. CLerK MAXxwELtL, M.A., F.R.S., late Professor of Experimental Physics, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Revised by W. Garnett, M.A., Principal of 
the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
The OXFORD EDITION of BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., and 
JOURNAL of a TOUR tothe HEBRIDES, Kdited, with Notes, &c., by G. 
BrirKBeEcK Arxt, D.C.L. 6 vols, medium 8vo, leather ‘back, cloth sides, with 

Illustrations, £3 3s. 

*,* No pains have been spared to render the Oxford Edition of the ** Life”? fully 
worthy in point of accuracy and the judicious selection of illustrative matter of the 
Author and his Wor 

“* An edition whi for splendour, accuracy, and completeness, excels that of 
any other English classic,’ Prporienssconsues Review. 

HANDSOME GIFT-BOO 

The WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL J OHNSON. Selected 
and Arranged by G. BrrKBEcK Hit1, D.C.L., Editor of the Oxford Edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 7s 6d. 

* An extremely interesting book.’”’—Globe. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With an Introduction 
and Notes, For the use of Students in the Universities, By ALEXANDER 
CamPsELt Fraser, LL.D., Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 

SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY of MEDIZ VAL 
and MODERN HISTORY and KINDRED SUBJECTS. By W1t.1aM StvBBs, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester, late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
Second Edition, am 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

W WORK by Dr. MARTINEAU, 

A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources and Contents. By 
James MartTineEav, D.D., LL. mn late Principal of Manchester New College, 
London. 2 vols. 8vo, — 

the SAME AUTHOR. 

TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, cloth, 15s, 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Post-free on Application. 
London: 


HENRY FROUDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


— —ciaatfid 
PROSPECTUS 


Of a new Theological Review, price 1s, which will be commenced 
on JANUARY Ist, 1889, entitled 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY: 


An Exponent of Current Christian Thought 
at Home and Abroad. 


“The British and Foreign Evangelical Review,” after thirty-five 
years’ course as a Quarterly, at 33 64, will appear in January, 1889, 
as a Monthly at 1s, under the title of ‘The Theological Monthly,” 

In its new form of existence, the old standard of excellence will he 
thoroughly maintained in a more attractive style; the old principles 
will be advocated not in a retrograde but in a conservatively progreg. 
sive spirit; the same high class of subjects will be handled by com. 
petent writers with relation to the practical solution of the contem. 
porary problems, which the growing intelligence and culture of this 
feverishly active age constantly upheaves. 

The field to be occupied has in this country remarkably few, if 
any, claimants. This Monthly will not be homiletic, not coldly dog- 
matic, not sectarian in its spirit, not rationalistic in its avowed or 
secret aims; but Scriptural, Protestant, and Spiritual in its under. 
lying principles, while loyal to the truth in all departments of know. 
ledge, and alive to the progress of current thought and to the altered 
conditions of life in a scientific era. Those who are responsible for 
this Magazine desire that Evangelical Truth shall be adhered to, bat 
the excretions which all human systems of teaching generate, espe- 
cially in easy and prosperous days, shall be cast off by invigorated 
life. The heritage of the Reformation can only remain precious if 
those who represent its principles convert them into a real spiritual 
force. 

The range of topics will be as wide as is consistent with continuity 
of treatment. 

The lives of the leaders of modern thought, especially such as are 
commonly misread or misunderstood, will be reviewed, with the 
desire to discover how their training affected their religious tenets, 
and what in the Divine ordering of human affairs was their mission. 


The waves of religious life in various portions of the British Empire, 
as well as on the Continent and in America, will be noted so that 
their undercurrents may not escape observation. Nor will the Jewish 
question be regarded as an unimportant factor in Church History. 


Ecclesiastical movements, which during the !ast quarter of a century 
have become an integral part of Church life and a matter of national 
interest, will be treated with special reference to their tendencies, 


Discoveries in Biblical archz logy and topography, as far as these 
furnish side-lights to the truth of Scripture, will occasionally be 
brought under notice. 

The manners, customs, rites, colloquial speech, and natural features 
of Bible Lands, especially in connection with modern discoveries in 
these departments, will be described by writers who handle a realistic 
pen. 

Scripture biographical and historical incidents will be graphically 
portrayed, and by the aid of modern researches be made to stand out 
on the mental canvas as living realities. 

The doctrines and duties taught by Christ and His Apostles will be 
upheld as of primary importance in all humanitarian and benevolent 
enterprises. 

Philosophy and ethics will be occasionally introduced, with an 
earnest attempt to render these usually unattractive subjects attrac- 
tive by avoiding unnecessary technical phraseology or bewildering 
speculations. 

Exegesis, exposition, and analysis of Scripture will have a place 
allotted to them. The Pauline Epistles, for instance, will be written 
as if they were modern letters. Besides, the much-neglected subject 
of Prophecy will receive sober-minded but bold and definite treatment. 

The burning moral and social questions of the day will be calmly 
but fearlessly discussed. 

Current Literature will receive the most careful attention, with a 
view to bringing before the readers the best books only on each 
subject. All books received will, however, be acknowledged with a 
word at least to indicate their worth, the class to which they belong, 
and the purpose for which they might be useful. 

A Magazine conducted upon such definite and comprehensive lines 
as above indicated seems to be demanded by the new phases through 
which old systems are passing. 
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R00KS PUBLISHED 


“One of the most beautiful and instructive gift-books of the season.”—Times, December 7th, 1888. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Illustrated with choice Photogravures by Hanfstaengl, of Munich, 2 vols. royal 4to, handsomely bound, full morocco, gilt, £8 net. 


CONTEMPORARY 


GERMAN ART. 


As Illustrated by Paintings Exhibited at the Centenary Festival of the Royal Berlin Academy of Arts, 1886. 
140 Photogravures, with Descriptive Text by LUDWIG PIETSCH. Translated by N. D’ANVERS. 
THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 200 COPIES. 





Now ready, with 2 Portraits, feap. 4to, 4s, 


the HIGH-CASTE HINDU WOMAN. By 


PonpiTa RamaBal Sarasvati. Withan Introduction by Racuet L. Bopier, 
A.M., M.D., Dean of the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


4 NEW VOLUME of Prebendary SADLER’S “POPULAR CHURCH 
COMMENTARY.” 


The EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. 
With Notes, Critical and Practical, and Two Excursuses :—I. Of Exiting and 
Drinking Unworthily. II. Apostolical Traditions By M. F, SapLer, 

Rector of Honiton, Prebendary of Wells, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. By Puriie Freeman, M.A., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Exeter. A New Edition, Edited, with additional matter, by 
EpwarpD VERE FREEMAN, M.A., Vicar of West Anstey. 


(Exeter: H, S. Evanp.) 





THE THREE-SHILLING EDITION 


OF 


POPULAR TALES 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
By Mrs. EWING, Miss PEARD, and Miss SHAW. 


New Issue, price 33 per vol., small post 8vo, in attractive cloth binding. 


Mrs. EWING’S MEL-| Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the 
CHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. WINDMILL. With 11 Illustra- 
With 8 Illustrations by Gordon tions by Mrs, Allingham. 


Browne. 
Mrs. EWING’S A GREAT 
Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales, 
IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some With 4 Illustrations, 


Passages in the Life of an Only - 
Son, With 12 Illustrations by Mrs.| Miss F. M. PEARD’S 
Allingham, MOTHER MOLLY. With 8 Illus- 


trations by Charles Green. 
Mrs. WING'S SIX tO wicg F, M. PEARD'S 


SIXTEEN. A Story for Girls. With 
; THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. 
Seana ty Ses, Alagham, With 11 Mlustrations by W. L. Jones, 


Mrs. EWING’S WE and the| Miss F. M. PEARD’S 
WORLD. A Book for Boys. With PRINCESS ALETHEA. With 8 
7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 


Mrs. EWING’S MRS. OVER-| Miss SHAW’S HECTOR. A 
THEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, Story for Young People. With 12 
With 9 Illustrations by Wo'f. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 





ADDITIONS TO BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
Mrs. CHARLES HEATON’S CONCISE 


HISTORY of PAINTING, 5s. 


JUKES-BROWNE’S BUILDING of the 


BRITISH ISLES: a Study in Geographical Evolution. 7s 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Ethical Essays. 


Translated by A. R. SHILLETO, 5s. 


‘DUNLOP’S HISTORY of PROSE FICTION. 


2 vols., 53 each. 


DE STAEL’S CORINNE; or, Italy. Trans- 


lated. 3s 6d, 


GEORG EBERS’ EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


Translated by E. 8. BucuHEmm. 3s 64, 


Captain MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. 


Illustrated, 3s 6d. 


Captain MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN 


EASY. Illustrated, 3s 6d, 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6d, 


The DRAMAS of SOPHOCLES. Rendered 
into English Verse, Dramatic and Lyric, by Sir GEorGE Youne, Bart., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(DercHToNn, Bett, and Co., Cambridge.) 


CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
LITERARY REMAINS. With, Portrait 


and Memoir. Edited by WaLTeR J. SenpALL. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 
In the volume which contains his memoir some of his very best humorous 
pieces, previously uncollected, are published.’’—Daily News, 


VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and 


LATIN, with ADDITIONAL PIECES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“This is a charming volume, which deserves the attention of all scholars,”— 
Spectator. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English 


Verse. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“His playfulness, his control of language, his accurate scholarship, and his 
_ — of effective points are very conspicuous in histranslation of Theocritus,”” 
uardian, 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
POEMS. Third and Complete Edition. 


In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 9s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition, 


feap. 8vo, 5s. 


COMPLETE EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 


ANNE Procter. With an Introduction by the late CHartEes Dickens, and 
Portrait etched by C. O. Murray from a Painting by E. Gaggiotti Richards, 
Fourteenth Thousand. 
** Here is a book of real verse, which, as a gift-book to all the true and tender- 
hearted, cannot be exceeded.” —Athenzum., 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


— By Mrs. SuTdERLAND ORR. Third Edition, with Additions, feap. 
vO, 6s. 
4 Wide feap., 4s 6d. 


STORIES from ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Freperick M. Houttanp, Author of “ The Reign of the Stoics.’’ With an 
Introduction by Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, fcap. 4to, 10s 6d. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late 


Mrs. ALFRED GatTty. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. With short Memoir 
by J. H. Ewina. Handsomely bound, with Design by Gordon Browne. 


RECENT WORKS. 
DELAMOTTE’S The ART of SKETCHING 


from NATURE. 21s. 
“One of the best, certainly one of the clearest, books of its kiad, and very 
practical.”—Atheneum, 


DENTON’S ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY, 12s. 


HOOPER’S the CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. 


14s. ‘An admirable history.”—Spectator. 


MAURICE’S The REVOLUTIONARY 


— of 1848-49 in ITALY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and GER- 





** An admirable work.’’—Colonel MaLEson in his “‘ Life of Metternich.” 
LUPTON’S LIFE of DEAN COLET. 12s. 
A MEMOIR of BISHOP STEERE. 8s 6d. 
MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH- 


FALCONER. Fifth Edition, 4s; Library Edition, 7s 64. 


BANISTER’S LECTURES on MUSICAL 


ANALYSIS. 7s 6d. 
“* The best work on the subject in our language.” —Atheneum, 


OXFORD: its Life and Schools. 7s 6d. 


“A real cyclopmdia of Oxford life and studies,”—Journal of Education. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES OF MESSRS. BELL’S 
London: 


PUBLICATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 


Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 





Double Christmas Number. 


READY DECEMBER 15th. OVER 200 PAGES. 2s 6d; post-free, 3s, 





ILL contain the following Articles and Illustrations, and will probably be the most 
important, complete, and attractive Number of a Monthly Journal which has ever 

been published in England. It will extend to more than 200 pages, and will include 
18 FULL-PAGE and 60 SMALLER ILLUSTRATIONS, As a very large sale is anticipated 


for this issue, to prevent disappointment, Booksellers and the Public are requested to order at 
as early a date as possible. 


The price of the Number will not be increased. 





Frontispiece. . . “ SWEETHEARTS.” . . . E. K. Johnson, R.W.S. 


ENGRAVED BY W. J. CHESHIRE. 





1. THE PROGRESS OF MAN. 6. THE DOOM OF THE MUSES. 
1. Of the Kingdom of Heaven. H. D. TRAILL, 
2. Of the English-speaking World. 
sneiaieiali 7, REMINISCENCES OF THE NEW 
4. Of Europe. ROYALTY. F. C. BURNAND. 
(This Article will be anonymous.) Snead Sy the aaa ABA. and 
2. WILLETTE ET LE CHAT NOIR. 8. “A HIGH NOTE” and “A LOW NOTE.” 
LOUIS DE FOURCAUD. C. GOGIN. 
Illustrated by WILLETTE. 9, **LITTLE SAINT HUGH.” 
(A Sestina.) Rev. FREDERICK ROLFE. 
3. THE ENGLISH NAVY. Illustrated by the Author. 


1. Battle-Ships of the Future... W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
2. Our Naval Strength ......... B. W. WARHURST. 10. A TRAGEDY OF Two AMBITIONS. 
THOMAS HARDY. 


Illustrated with Full-Page Engravings of our principal Illustrated by GEORGE LAMBERT. 


modern Battle-Ships, and reproductions of Drawings by the 


late EDWARD DUNCAN, R.W.S. 11. THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN. 
1. In Business Management... Miss EMILY FAITHFULL. 
4, ** HOLUS.” 2. In Legal Status 0... Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 
3. In Intellectual Life ......... Miss MARY R. LACEY 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. (Somerville Hall). 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN Miss DOROTHY TENNANT. 
5. ; Miss JESSIE MACGREGOR. 
Illustrated by jue CLARA MONTALBA. 
JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. Miss L. RUSSELL. 


(of the British Museum.) 


Tllustrated with 17 Drawings (hitherto unpublished) and 12. THE WORLD IN DECEMBER. 
Fac-similes of Original M.S.S. by the late GENERAL 


GORDON. 13. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES (INCLUSIVE OF THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 


NUMBER) OF 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


The Chick Literary and Artistic Publication of the Season, 





1888, and are now ready, price 12s 6d each, handsomely bound in cloth extra. 


ee Volumes comprise the Serial from its commencement to the end of the year 


In order, however, to enable new subscribers to obtain the ‘ Review’ 


’ 


in its entirety, 


these Volumes (I. and II.) are offered for 15s, and will be forwarded by the Publishers on 


receipt of that sum. 


Or, if a year’s subscription be booked at the same time, for £2 2s 


these Volumes and “*The UNIVERSAL REVIEW” for 1889 will be sent post-free to any 


address in the United Kingdom, or either Volume will be sent (with the “ Review’) for 


£1 17s 6d. 
Besides a complete 
and Papers by :— 


The EARL of PEMBROKE. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

Professor FREEMAN. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 

HENRY JAMES. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 

FRANK H. HILL. 

F. MADOX BROWN. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 
LUCAS MALET. 

Ms. HENRY FAWCETT. 
EDWARD GARNETT. 
Professor RAY LANKESTER. 


Professor GEFFCKEN. 

THOMAS HARDY. 

H. D. TRAILL. 

Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 

GRANT ALLEN. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., Ke. 
Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

EMILY CRAWFORD. 

Dr. A. W. VERRALL. | 
LEWIS MORRIS. 
| ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A. 
| Canon MacCOLL. 
| Professor MAHAFFY. 


| Miss 


Novel by Alphonse Daudet, the first two volumes contain Stories 


r r 


W. L. COURTNEY 
GARNETT 


(British 


RICHARD 


Museum). 


Professor BRENTANO (University of 


Vienna). 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R:S. 


(of Newnham 


A. J. CLOUGH 
College). 


| F. C. BURNAND. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 


BURNE. 


| General GORDON (the late). 


The EDITOR. 


Xce., &e. 


And nearly 300 ILLUSTRATIONS in Wood-Engraving, Autogravure, Colour-Printing, Lithography, Zinco- 


Gravure, &c. Many of these are from important Copyright Pictures and Drawings, specially executed for “The 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW ” by the following celebrated Artists :— 


Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
FRANK HOLL, R.A. 

G. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
HOLMAN HUNT. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
FREDERICK SANDYS. 

W. FRITH, R.A. 

COLIN HUNTER,{A.R.A. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
WALTER CRANE. 
AUMONTER. 

J. W. WATERHOUSE,BA.R.A. 
E. J. POYNTER, RA. 
ALBERT MOORE. 


ALFRED HUNT. 
HENRY MOORE, A.R.A. 


H. HERKOMER, R.A. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. | 
BRITON RIVIERE. | 
|DENDY SADLER. 

| DAVID MURRAY. 
HENNER. 

PELOUSE. 

TOUDOUZE. 

ARTZ. 

RAPIN. 

BROUILLET. 
RICHEMONT. 

ROLL. 

|GEORGE PINWELL. 

| Sir JAMES LINTON, P.R.1. 
| WILLIAM SMALL. 








ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A. 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
ALFRED BRYAN. 
DOROTHY TENNANT. 
HENRIETTA RAE. 
WILLETTE (of the Chat Noir). 
E. K. JOHNSON, R.W:S. 

A. BOYD-HOUGHTON. 
HENRY WOODS, R.A. 
NETTIE HUXLEY. 

CLARA MONTALBA. 

KATE PERUGINI. 

LOUISA JOPLING. 

JESSIE MACGREGOR. 


Ae. ’ AC. 


_ As only a Limited Number of the above Sets are available, Subscribers are invited to apply immediately. Applica- 
tions must be made direct to the Publishers. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S CHRISTMAS  L\s7 





The ALPS. By Professor F. Umlauft, Ph.D. Trans- | The ‘RIVERSIDE’ NATURAL HISToOrRy, Editeg 


lated by Louisa BroveH. With 110 Illustrations, 25s, by J. S. Kina@s.ey. 2,000 Illustrations, 6 vols , £6 63, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. With | Onthe SENSES, INSTINCTS,and INTELLIGEN 
Miniature Portrait, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library cf ANIMALS. With Special Reference to Insects. By sir Joxy Li C 
Edition. Parchment or cloth, 63; vellam, 73 6d. Bart., M.P. Third Thousand. With 100 Lilustrations, 53, UBBOCE, 


Bishop of Durham, and sometime Chancellor of Edward III. The Latin 2 « gin 
Text Edited and Translated by Ernest C. Tuomas, Barrister at-Law. Human Facu‘ty. By Georce Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.RS, 143, of 


Printed on hand-made paper, 103 61. 7 
NATURE and MAN: Essays, Scienti : 
MEMOIR of HENRY BRADSHAW, Fellow of sophical. By the late WILLTAM oe Canvestin. Win cag tile 


= College, and University Libra:ian, Cambridge. By G. W. PRoTHERO. J. Estuin CarPenTeR. 83s 61, 
6s, 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, Bishop of | S#AKSPERE: his Mind and Art. By Edward 


Oxford and W nchester. By his Son, REGINALY WILBERFORCE. Rovised from 
the Original Work, with Additions, With Portrait, 63. 

The MUSIC of the WATERS: a Collection of the 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A.: Letters and Memories Sailors’ Cnantie:, or Working Songs of the Sea of all Maritime Nations; 


nage - bs : : ‘a Si , Boatmen’s, Fishermen’s, and Rowing Sunzs ; and Water Legends. B: 
Baition, i0'l a." ey ee ee ee ALEXANDRINE SMITH. 123, ‘ . v Lave, 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A., of Brighton. | The CURRY COOK’S ASSISTANT; or, Curries, How 


Life and Letters, Edited by Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A, 2 vols., with to Make them iu England in their Original Style. By Damien Santiagor 
—— 7s 6d; Library Elition, 1 vol., with Portrait, 12s ; Popular Edition, General Servant, Cloth, ls 64; piper cove.s, ls. 
Ss. 


q ITTLE PETER: a Christ Morali i 
LIFEofLAMARTINE. By Lady Margaret Domvilo. | 17 any aye, Sy Locas Maen. ‘With inmerous Tustratoar sey 


Thousand, 53. 
LIFE of ST. JEROME. By Mrs. Charles Martin. 68. | 4 GoUNSEI, of PERFECTION. By Lucas Malet 


With Frontispiece, és. 
A HISTORY of CHARLES the GREAT (CHARLE- eileen 
MAGNE). By J. I. MomBert, D.D. With Portrait and Maps, 153, COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel, ~ 


Lucas Mater. With Frontispiece, 6s, 
TWO CENTURIES of IRISH HISTORY, 1691-1870. 
By W. K. Suxtivan, Grorce Sigerson, J. H. Bripces, Lord Epmonp | The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a Novel, 


FITZMAUR'CE, JAMES R. THURSFIELD, and G, P. MacDonNELL. Edited by By MaxweE. Gray. With Fronti p’ece, 63, 
JaMES Bryce, M.P. 16s, . 


A'PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES | The ELECT LADY. By George MacDonald. With 
EXPEDITION. By Wittram Francis AINSWORTH, Surgeon and Geologist Frontispiece, 63. 


o the Expediti.n. With Map, e., 322. : ‘ 
yoiaepiaglli ici ceomale HIS HERITAGE. By Linda Gardiner. With 
INDIA. By Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I. With Frontispiece, 63. . 


Maps, 153, 
. The PILLAR HOUSE: a Novel. By Florenca 
DOWN the ISLANDS: a Voyage to the Caribbees. SEVERNE. With Frontispiece, 63, 
By W. A. Paton. With 15 Full-Page Lilustrations, and 53 Illustrations in the 
Text, 16s. SHAKSPERE’S WORKS: the Avon Edition. 12 


vols., cloth boards, 18s; cloth limp, in box, 21s; 6 vols., cloth boards, 15s; and 


The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated in various extra bindings. 


by C. Kraan Pav. 63. 
SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. By William 
The BOOK of PSALMS; or, the Praises of Israel. Kyiaut, and other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Parchment, 12s; 
A New Translation, with Commentary. By Canon CHEYNE. 16s, vellum, 15s. 


JOB and SOLOMON. By Canon Cheyne. 12s 6d. KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by W. T, 
ARNOLD. With Portrait, 33 6d, 


The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. By Canon Cheyne. | poms of RURAL LIFE in the DORSET DIALECT. 


By WILLIAM BARNES. 63. 


he TRUE LIFE da Ss R ’ 
The TRUE Live, ond other Sormene. a” |\L EW MORRIC’S POMTICAL WORKS ia 


vols., 58 each. 

EVERY-DAY COUNSELS. By George Dawson, M.A. : ae ire”? 
Hdited by Gxonor Br. Cuaim, FB, “6s, Oe tote ioae aon eieaee 

The CAMPAIGN of FREDERICKSBURG, 


November-December, 1862. By A LINE OFFICER. With6 Maps and Sketches. | In VINCULIS. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. With 
53. Portrait, etched by Lowenstam. 53. (Immediately, 








THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Bound in limp parchment or cloth, 6s; in vellum, 7s 6d each volume. 
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